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Chronicle 


Home News.—The last session of the Seventy-first 
Congress opened on December 1. There was a generally 
expressed disposition to the effect that Congress should 
work in harmony in view of the severe 
crisis under which the country is labor- 
ing. There was, however, an undercur- 
rent of dissatisfaction from some Democrats at being 
committed in advance to foster Republican legislation, 
and from the insurgent Republicans at the prospect of 
inaction over the anti-trust laws, public-utility regulation, 
and the Muscle Shoals situation. On December 2, the 
President’s message on the state of the Union was read 
to the assembled Congress. More than half of the mes- 
sage was devoted to the economic situation. The Presi- 
dent’s estimate on unemployment was that of April last, 
namely, 2,500,000. Later, President Green claimed that 
the number of persons out of work exclusive of farm 
labor and office workers, was now 4,860,000, an increase 
of 360,000 during November. The President offered no 
solution of the problem through legislation, holding that 
the main cause was speculation which diverted capital 
away from constructive enterprises. He claimed that his 
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activities had increased the volume of construction work 
by $700,000,000. He asked the Congress to abstain from 
any comprehensive plan of legislation and to devote itself 
to the routine appropriation bills, with remedies for unem- 
ployment and drought conditions, and to take up the 
Muscle Shoals, border-patrol, and law-enforcement prob- 
lems. There was no direct reference in the message to 
Prohibition. He desired Congress also to work in com- 
mittee with a view to future legislation and the modifica- 
tion of the anti-trust laws, regulation of interstate elec- 
trical power, railroad consolidation and revision of our 
immigration laws. 

The following day the President submitted the budget, 
which called for $221,000,000 more appropriations than 
last year, the largest peace-time budget in our history. 
The estimates for the various depart- 
ments of government were the follow- 
ing: for the legislative establishment, 
$28,883,283; for the Executive office, and bureaus, com- 
missions, etc., dependent on the President, $1,148,354,811. 
This includes $101,900,000 for the Federal Farm Board; 
$946,289,758 for veterans’ administration. The various 
departments of the Government called for $3,618,335,- 
563.07. Reduction of principal of, and interest on, the 
public debt called for $1,049,509,905. The total net needed 
to be raised for the Government in the year ending June, 
1932, was therefore, when revenues from the postal serv- 
ice are deducted, $3,932,842,411.07. This budget called 
for a total for national defense of $689,084,000. Some 
of the increases were $100,000,000 more for the revolv- 
ing fund of the Federal Farm Board; $110,000,000 more 
for the veterans; $35,000,000 more for the Shipping 
Board; $51,500,000 more for the road program; $10,- 
330,000 more for public building; $3,000,000 more for 
Prohibition; while there was a $33,000,000 reduction in 
naval estimates. Estimating revenues, the President con- 
sidered that there would be a Treasury deficit of $180,- 
000,000 and indicated that it would be impossible to con- 
tinue the one-per-cent reduction in income taxes. The 
general impression at the opening of the Congress and 
the hearing of the President’s message was one of gloom 
and doubt for the future. 


Budget 


Australia.—Extension of the policy of greater free- 
dom for the Dominions within the British Commonwealth 
was signified by the appointment by King George of Sir 
— Isaac Alfred Isaac as Governor General 
Governor- of Australia, in succession to Lord 
General Stonehaven. Sir Isaac is a native-born 
Australian who rose to the post of Chief Justice. He had 











been actively associated with the Labor movement since 
1904. The method of appointment was also .n line with 
the new policy of Dominion status, since it was made 
after a direct application of the Australian Prime Min- 
ister, J. H. Scullin, to the King, without any intervention 
of the British Ministry. 


Austria—The Vaugoin minority Government resigned 
on November 29, and President Miklas, exercising his 
right under the new Constitution, designated Dr. Otto 
Ender, the Christian Social Governor of 
the province of Vorarlberg, as Chan- 
cellor. But on December 2, Dr. Ender 
gave up the task of attempting to form a Government and 
returned to his home. The chief difficulty in the way of 
Dr. Ender, it was said, came from the opposition of for- 
mer Chancellor Johann Schober’s newly formed Economic 
Bloc. Herr Schober refused to give support to any Gov- 
ernment headed by Herr Vaugoin or containing Heim- 
wehr Ministers. In Dr. Ender’s first negotiations the 
Heimwehr were to have been included in the Cabinet 
and Herr Schober countered with a demand for the 
Ministry of the Interior, which includes control of the 
police. Later, when the “ Fascists” were dropped from 
the proposed coalition, Herr Schober demanded the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs. With further difficulties over 
the Finance Ministry, Dr. Ender decided to report failure 
to the President. 


Dr. Ender 
Resigns 


Canada.—Acting in the absence of Prime Minister 
Bennett, Sir George Perley announced the appointment of 
G. Howard Ferguson, Premier of Ontario, to the post 
of Canadian High Commissioner in 
London. Mr. Ferguson succeeded Hon. 
P. C. Larkin, of Montreal, who held the 
office for eight years prior to his death last February. 
Premier Ferguson was the leader of the Conservatives 
in Ontario since 1920 and had been Premier since 1923. 
His appointment to London was favorably received in 
Canada and Great Britain. 


Commissioner 
to London 


China.—Panicky reports about a new uprising of the 
Communist armies in central China were confirmed on 
December 2 when the Nanking troops were defeated and 
the Reds occupied Changteh. The sig- 
nificance of the victory was in the fear 
that it presaged an early eruption of 
organized Communist activities. Meanwhile, on Novem- 
ber 29, Bishop Mignani, who had been captured by the 
Reds and was allowed to go to Shanghai to collect ran- 
som for priests and nuns captured with him, announced 
that six Chinese priests and five Chinese Sisters had been 
released, but that five foreign Sisters and four foreign 
Fathers had been sent by the Reds, under escort, to Tang, 
Kiangsu. The missionaries were captured on October 14. 
On December 1, Fathers P. Laffan and J. Linehan, Irish 
members of St. Columban’s Mission, captured April 26, 
were released on the payment by their mission of $7,000 
Mexican (about $3,220) for both of them. Father Fer- 
nandez, a Spanish priest, was released on the payment of 
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$4,000 Mexican (about $1,840). On December 3, Father 
Augustin de Gaspers, an Italian Franciscan, was cap- 
tured by Communist bandits at Sinchow, in Northern 
Hunan province. His capture brought the total of foreign 
missionaries captured and not released by the Reds to 
twenty-five. 


Cuba.—On November 26 Congress empowered Presi- 
dent Machado, previously allowed to suspend constitu- 
tional guarantees in Havana and its environments, author- 
ization to extend martial law through- 
Law out the whole Republic. However, in- 
Lifted stead of using this new authority to 
widen the army rule, President Machado on December 1 
lifted martial law and announced also the lifting of the 
censorship and the reopening of the National Univer- 
sity, Havana normal schools and the schools of com- 
merce at Santa Clara, all of which had been closed for 
some weeks as the result of student disorders. The re- 
opening, however, of the National University was the 
occasion for a student protest culminating in a clash in 
which one policeman was killed and followed by the arrest 
of some fifty demonstrators. A printed student manifesto 
stated that the opening of the university was “ to create 
among American bankers an impression of normality in 
the Republic so that negotiations for the consolidation of 
Cuba’s national indebtedness might proceed. 


Martial 


France.—Another series of attempts by the Left parties 
in the Chamber of Deputies failed to defeat the Tardieu 
Ministry in the closing days of November. The issue of 
confidence was raised several times, and 


New Test 
of Tardieu only once was the vote close enough to 
Strength constitute a serious threat. Even then 


the Government emerged successfully with a majority of 
fourteen. With the organization of the committee to in- 
vestigate the Oustric failure, under the chairmanship of 
Louis Marin, Right leader, the Chamber turned its at- 
tention to the Government’s public-works program, in- 
volving expenditure of $700,000,000 over a five-year pe- 
riod. In the Senate, the attack on the Premier was 
postponed, while both sides mobilized for a trial of 
strength ostensibly covering the whole policy of the Gov- 
ernment, though the spearhead of the attack promised to 
be the lack of zeal of the Premier for the “ untouchable ” 
lay laws. 

The Tardieu Government fell on December 4, before 
the attack of the Left in the Senate. The debate, last- 
ing half the day, was followed by an adverse vote, 139 
to 147. Senator René Héry led the Op- 
position. It was only the fourth time 
in the history of the Republic that a 
Ministry suffered defeat at the hands of the Senate. 
M. Tardieu and his Ministers at once presented their 
resignations to the President, who prepared for the usual 
series of interviews with party leaders, a search com- 
plicated in the present instance by the fact that even on 
the day of the Premier’s defeat, the Right and Center had 
supported him in the Chamber, with a majority of 64. 
The unbalanced condition of the two houses of Parlia- 
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ment will make doubly difficult the finding of a leader 
who can maintain a consistent majority. M. Poincaré, a 
veteran of many political storms, was said to be unwill- 
ing to resume office, in view of his years and recent in- 
validism. He had, however, appeared in the Senate for 
the debate, to support M. Tardieu. Except for a brief 
interruption last February, M. Tardieu had held the 
Premiership since October, 1929. 


Germany.—The Government’s program of fiscal re- 
form was expected to find its place in the law before the 
Reichstag would be given a chance to protest. Chancellor 
Bruening’s final negotiations with the 
party chiefs showed that his program 
might fare badly if it were allowed to 
reach the floor of the House. Recourse would be taken, 
it was expected, to the now famous Article 48 of the 
Constitution, which allows the Cabinet with the approval 
of President von Hindenburg to decree such laws as may 
be necessary for the safety of the State when the Reich- 
stag is not in session. However, resort to Article 48 in 
the present case was put down to the exigencies of party 
politics. It would be easier for the parties to accept the 
program after it had been made law, than to expect them 
to accept the opposition and odium of their followers by 
taking on themselves the responsibility of sponsoring it 
in the House. 


Bruening 
Program 


Great Britain —A national stoppage in the mining of 
coal became imminent on December 1 when the recently 
enacted Mines Act became effective. After the 1926 coal 
strike, the Conservative Government 
forced an agreement for an eight-hour 
workday on the miners. During the last 
Parliamentary session, the Labor Government legislated 
a seven-and-one-half-hour day. The miners had demand- 
ed a seven-hour day, the owners insisted on an eight-hour 
day; a compromise was reached, but the owners de- 
manded a “ spread-over ” plan, that is, eight hours’ work 
on some days provided the total in a fortnight would not 
exceed ninety hours. This plan was left for further ad- 
justment by the Government when the Mines Act was 
passed. Since the adjustment was not made and since 
the Act became effective December 1, the Miners’ Federa- 
tion threatened a strike unless the straight seven-and- 
one-half-hour day were put in operation. In the South 
Wales district, employing 160,000 workers, and in the 
English mines, temporary settlements were made by 
owners and miners. The Scottish miners, about 92,000, 
refused to accept any such terms and refused to continue 
work. Prime Minister MacDonald used all means to 
avert the stoppage until the meeting of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration Conference on December 4. By a vote of 


Threat of 
Coal Strike 





230,000 to 209,000, the miners rejected a national stop- 
page of work, pending negotiations. The minority vote 
was cast principally by the Scotland and Yorkshire dis- 
tricts. The “spread-over” plan was to be submitted to 
local unions for settlement. 

In the midst of great disorder, the House of Commons 
rejected a Conservative motion of censure on the failure 
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of the Government in the recent Imperial Conference by 
a vote of 299 to 234. The Liberals voted 
with the Laborites. In the House of 
Lords, on the contrary, a similar motion 
censuring the Government was passed by a vote of 74 
to 10. In both Houses, J. H. Thomas’ description of the 
Canadian plan for reciprocal preferences as “all hum- 
bug ” was made a point of issue. Lord Hailsham charged 
the MacDonald Government with “obstinacy, lack of 
vision, and lack of preparation,” in its conduct of the 
Conference. 


Government 
Censure 


Jugoslavia—Velya Vukichevich, former Premier of 
Jugoslavia and chairman of the Radical party, died in 
Belgrade on November 27, at the age of 59. It was dur- 
ing his premiership in June, 1928, that 
differences between the Serbs and 
Croats grew so bitter as to end in the 
shooting, June 20, ef Stephen Radich and two other 
Croatian deputies by Punica Ratchich. M. Vukichevich 
was forced to resign July 4 of that year. The advent of 
the dictatorship withdrew him from public life. 


Death of 
M. Vukichevich 


Poland.—Marshal Pilsudski resigned his post as Prem- 
ier of Poland and his membership in both the Sejm and 
the Senate. Remaining an active officer as the Polish 
Army’s Inspector General, he entrusted 
State affairs to Colonel Walery Slawek, 
who was appointed Premier by Presi- 
dent Moscicki. The Marshal announced that his health 
would not permit him to continue as Premier. Before 
leaving for the South, where he intended to take a long 
vacation, Pilsudski discussed the projected constitutional 
reforms in which he expected the immunity of Deputies 
to be abolished and Parliamentary legislative rights to be 
confined to major problems, leaving the Government free 
to deal with minor technical questions of administration. 
Colonel Slawek lost no time in forming his new Cabinet. 
He aimed to make it strictly Parliamentary, comprising 
only the Government’s bloc Deputies and Senators. The 
“ Parliamentary ” Government, it was said, would be 
even more militarist than its predecessor. For, it was 
stated, that it contained two Generals for the Ministries 
of Public Works and Labor, respectively, and Colonel 
Beck, Vice-Premier, for the post of Under Secretary to 
the Foreign Office. 

Replying to complaints from Germany about alleged 
terrorism and frauds in Upper Silesia, the Ministry of 
the Interior stated that the reports were extremely biased 
and were aimed at harming Polish-Ger- 
man relations. The communique said 
that the authorities of Upper Silesia, 
formerly German territory, took all precautions to main- 
tain order during the elections, and intimated that pro- 
tests in large measure had been prompted by a propaganda 
which sought to bring about a revision of the World War 
distribution of territory. This propaganda has been so 
active, it was said, that it had reached German students 
throughout the world urging them to request their Gov- 
ernments to act against the “ Polish Terror.” 


Pilsudski 
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Russia.—Accomplishments of the first two years of 
the Five Year plan, for industrialization, were announced 
by Valerian V. Kuibyshev, president of the State Plan- 
ning Commission, in an elaborate report. 
The plan was said to have exceeded its 
original estimate in most respects, par- 
ticularly in the field of heavy industry, such as oil, steel, 
rolled metal, electro-technical products, and agricultural 
machinery, to the extent of 13,764,000,000 rubles over 
12,476,000,000 estimated. Marked advance was claimed 
for agriculture; as, for instance, increase of sown area 
from 118,000,000 hectares in 1928-9 to 127,700,000 in 
1929-30. In the meanwhile, the spectacular trial of 
the eight Russian technicians continued, with further sen- 
sational “confessions,” and further categorical denials 
from the foreign personages and groups therein named. 
The correspondent of the New York Sun pointed out 
that former reports of the marvelous progress of Soviet 
industry were based on information given by many of 
these self-confessed perjurers. 


Five-Year 
Plan Report 





Spain.—In the face of many rumors of unrest, the 
situation remained quiet, with special police protection in 
the larger cities. The Government restored to the army 
the much-cherished principle of promo- 
tion by seniority, the suspension of 
which during the dictatorship of Primo 
de Rivera was partly responsible for the mutinies in a 
number of garrisons, and disaffection among officers. 
A former newspaper reporter caused a disturbance at 
the press reception of Premier Berenguer on December 
3, by suddenly drawing a gun and firing. It was not clear 
whether he actually attempted to shoot the Premier and 
failed, or merely wished, as he explained his action later, 
to make a “serious but unbloody” demonstration. 
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Uruguay.—Though trouble was anticipated in the 
Presidential elections on November 30, they proved, as a 
fact, more than usually quiet. There had been some lively 
pre-election campaigning with a split 
in both major parties, the Colorados and 
the Nationalists. Dr. Manino Rios was 
the candidate of the major Colorado faction, with Dr. 
Gabriel Terra the candidate of the Riverista minority. 
The chief Nationalist candidate was Dr. Luis Alberto de 
Herrera. A pre-election agreeinent between the candidates 
ot the rival factions of the Colorados agreed that if the 
minority Riverista faction should poll 17.5 per cent of 
all votes cast by the Colorados, then the majority candi- 
date, Gabriel Terra, would renounce his election in favor 
of Sr. Rios. Preliminary reports, as was anticipated, 
gave the victory to the Colorados who got 147,073 votes, 
while the Opposition Nationalists or Blancos won 132,553 
votes, and the Communists 1,774. However, it was still 
uncertain, because of the pre-election agreement, as to 
whether Sr. Terra or Sr. Rios would finally win the 
Presidency. Should Sr. Rios receive 17.5 per cent of the 
Colorado votes Uruguay would present the anomaly of a 
Republic headed by a President who had received only 
29,000 out of a total of 316,000. The Riverista faction 
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of the Colorado party which Sr. Rios represents is mili- 
tant and supported by army officers. In the final analysis 
the Senate must judge of the election which the Blancos 
threaten to contest should Sr. Rios be the victor, on the 
score that the pre-election agreement was unconstitutional 
since it gives the Presidency to a minority instead of to 
the majority. President Juan Campisteguy’s four-year 
term will expire next March. 


League of Nations.—General disappointment attended 
the close of the economic conference at Geneva on No- 
vember 28. The report on a preferential regime for the 
Eastern European agricultural countries 


Economic 
Conference was vehemently attacked by Italy, on the 
Gieses score that the increased purchasing 


power of these countries would be used for arms and 
munitions. Italian objections, however, were overruled, 
and the report was included as an annex to a resolution 
vaguely recommending relief for the agrarian countries. 
H. Colijn, chairman, thought that “ one hopeful result ” 
of the conference was the promise to negotiate for tariff 
reductions: the rejection of the multilateral method and 
selection of the bilateral system to lower tariffs. But 
other plans had all badly fallen short. 


Disarmament.—The work of the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Committee, in session at Geneva, drew rapidly 
towards a close. The plan of a permanent disarmament 
commission, to supervise expenditures 
on armaments, was approved on Novem- 
ber 25 by a vote which included the 
United States. A safeguarding clause, against menaces to 
national security, was also adopted. Only expenditures 
on weapons, not the quantity of the same were to be 
made public. On two occasions Lord Cecil of Chelwood 
strongly opposed Count von Bernstorff, the chief of the 
German delegation: first, in a heated debate on the lat- 
ter’s objection to maintaining the obligations of former 
treaties (which would include Versailles); the second 
when Germany wished to fix the date of the future world 
arms parley on November 5, 1931. The commission de- 
cided to ask the Council to fix the date. The British 
proposal to limit expenditures on military aviation was 
defeated 6 to 5. 


Further 
Adoptions 





Next week’s issue will be the Christmas Num- 
ber. Contributors and Editors will collaborate to 
make it a memorable one. 

William I. Lonergan will write “If Christ 
Came Now...” He will bring Bethlehem sharply 
up against the realities of the modern world. 

John LaFarge will also give a modern touch 
to his meditation on Christ in the world. 

Irving McDonald will tell a story out of his 
long theatrical experience. It will be called “ Wu 
Ting Fu’s New Trick.” 

Paul L. Blakely will write on “ Bethlehem’s 
Poor.” 

Ella M. E, Flick will write again of the Bill 
who became a Christian. Her paper will be called 
“Our Bill Saw Santa Claus!” 
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The Roof Tree 


NE of life’s necessities, at least for most of us, is a 

house to live in. It is not feasible in this climate 
for a man to camp out all year with his family, except, 
possibly in such lands of sunshine as California and 
Florida. But even there he would be obliged to pay 
ground rent. 

As this complex civilization of ours grows more in- 
volved, so too does the question of how men with moder- 
ate means shall be decently housed. When ground 
values rise, rentals rise with them, and at last the space 
is occupied either by a huge commercial structure, or by 
a towering apartment house, from which all but the 
wealthy are necessarily excluded. Only a few years ago, 
tong blocks of Park Avenue, New York, now the most 
expensive street in the world, were lined with the modest 
homes of small wage earners. 

Poor people and people of moderate means are thus 
forced into constricted and unsanitary quarters in unde- 
sirable parts of the city. Some escape to-the suburbs 
and so add the cost of transportation into the city, where 
they are employed, to the cost of rent. Yet even this does 
not always relieve them from rising rentals. Some 
suburbs in which rentals were small ten years ago, now 
demand Manhattan prices. So mad is man for money that 
he is making the roof tree an unknown species in the 
great cities. The building trades in New York, for in- 
stance, up to recent months, were fairly prosperous, but 
not from building homes. In 1928 and 1929, not a dozen 
homes were built in Manhattan, and these were, rather, 
palaces. 

Various philanthropic societies have attempted to meet 
this need by erecting suitable homes to be rented at a 
rate which would return a small profit. Regrettably, how- 
ever, their attempts have not always been successful, so 
that the movement which began with applause a few 
years ago appears to have come to a standstill, especially 
in the larger cities, where, precisely, the need for it is 
greatest. It would be improper, even were it possible, 
to conduct the enterprise on a purely charitable basis, 
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but when the capitalist can find a return of twenty per 
cent on a commercial investment, the four-per-cent 
return from a philanthropic scheme does not interest him. 

It has often been proposed that the city should go into 
the business of building and renting homes, looking upon 
this as a necessary municipal function. The theory is 
inviting. Practically, however, the graft and incompe- 
tence that impede the construction even of affairs so 
small as _ public-office buildings, seem to bar success. 
Governor Smith once observed that there was a good 
reason why private enterprise could erect an eighty-five- 
story building in six months and two days, while the 
State took two years to put up an unsatisfactory building 
of five stories. “I can sit in my office, and reach a de- 
cision in twenty minutes,” said Mr. Smith. “ For the 
city or State to reach the same conclusion might take 
three weeks.” 

These, however, are accidental, not essential obstacles. 
Only a real crisis would justify the State in building and 
renting homes. But may that crisis not be at hand? 


Stage Censorship 


E should not welcome the creation of a State 

censorship of the stage. But unless the managers 
and producers in New York agree to clean house, the 
legislature will almost certainly take some such action. 

The moral state of the stage is lower than it has been 
for years. Religious leaders, representing many organi- 
zations, agree that managers have never been so bold in 
staging productions that are an affront to common de-- 
cency. They have been deaf to all appeals, especially 
since they have been able to demonstrate the practical 
worthlessness of Section 1140 of the Penal Code. Hence 
they will have none but themselves to blame, if censorship 
of the severest type overtakes them. 

But reform is not in their thoughts. The meeting of 
authors, producers and managers called in New York 
last week ended in a determination to oppose censorship 
of any kind, even censorship imposed by their own groups. 
In the opinion of William A. Brady, the opposition 
expressed by the Dramatists’ Guild, will make “ the pas- 
sage of a censorship bill almost certain.” Channing 
Pollock agreed with Mr. Brady, adding the real reason 
why censorship is imminent. “ We are committing suicide 
in the theater. Censorship is coming; you can’t continue 
to do the things you have been doing and escape.” 

After the defeat of its plan for securing general decency 
on the stage, the Actors’ Equity League agreed, according 
to the New York Times, to join the Guild in opposing legal 
censorship. It is regrettable that Equity did not deem 
itself strong enough to carry on the fight, for, after all, 
the issues are not confined to New York. As we re- 
marked on a former occasion, Equity should not restrict 
its censorship to the financial interests of the actor, and 
of the stage in general. It is an excellent thing that Equity 
should devise contracts to protect the actor against un- 
scrupulous managers and producers, but it should not 
forget that the actor has other interests of even higher 
importance. One of them is that he should not be com- 
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pelled to choose between taking part in an offensive play 
and unemployment. 

Censorship imposed by the legislature may result in a 
few fines here and there, and the imposition of an occa- 
sional jail sentence, but it is not likely to purify the stage. 
It may, however, starve it into submission. As neither 
literature, art, nor proper recreation would suffer were 
ninety per cent of New York’s theaters closed, perhaps 
legal censorship may be found worth trying. At least, a 
fair trial may lead to the discovery of something better. 


A Public Utility Case 


EVEN years ago the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion issued an order fixing certain telephone rates in 
the city of Chicago. Needless to say, the telephone com- 
pany secured an injunction against the Commission, and 
took the case to the courts. In the meantime the higher 
rates continued in effect. The Supreme Court’s decision 
last week illustrates the law’s slow delay, for in 1930 
it remanded the 1923 case to the Federal Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois. 

But it illustrates little use. At least, it throws no light 
upon this involved and vexing problem of the right of 
the State to compel public-utility companies to operate 
for the welfare of the public. The Associated Press 
heralded the Supreme Court’s agreement that the State 
of Illinois might rightly control the intra-State business 
of the telephone company as a victory for local self- 
government. But there is nothing new in this agreement 
or concession. If the respective States do not possess 
that right, they have no constitutional warrant for the 
exercise of any right. 

It is interesting, however, to observe the doctrine of the 
Court, as stated by the Chief Justice, on the rate of return 
which a public-utility company may rightly claim. This 
rate must be based upon “the value of the property,” 
and it should be “ reasonably sufficient ” for certain pur- 
poses. That is to say, the return which the company may 
demand should be such as “to assure confidence in the 
financial soundness of the utility, and should be adequate 
under sufficient and economical management to maintain 
and support its credit, and enable it to raise the money 
necessary for the proper discharge of its public duties.” 
But it has “no constitutional right to profits such as are 
realized or anticipated in highly profitable enterprises or 
speculative ventures.” 

Taking this as the fixed doctrine of the Supreme Court 
—a hazardous assumption, by the way—certain important 
conclusions follow. 

The first is that the State may rightly decide whether 
or not a public intra-State utility is under a management 
that is “ sufficient ” and “ economical.” It may, therefore, 
inquire into the competence of officials to fulfil the func- 
tions to which they hold title and order their removal, 
when found incompetent. In the second place, the State 
may demand access to all company records, even the most 
confidential, in deciding whether or not the company is 
conducted with proper economy. Hence it may prescribe 
the form of books to be kept, and of accountings to be 
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rendered, and issue such orders as may be necessary to 
enable it to know the utility and its operations to the last 
detail. 

All this is very fine, but it is, up to the present at least, 
pure theory. 

No authority, not even the Supreme Court, has yet told 
us precisely what factors may enter into the computation 
of the “ value” on which the return is fixed, and what 
factors must be excluded. Next, no State has ever been 
able, in cases of paramount importance to the community, 
to obtain full access to the utility’s books. Except in cer- 
tain criminal actions, no State has yet dared to inform a 
public-utility company that its officials were incompetent 
grafters. 

The simple fact is that no public-utility commission 
knows exactly what its powers may be, or how to enforce 
a known power against a public utility, equipped with 
keener lawyers and a better technical staff than its own. 
But it always knows that whatever its decision may be, 
an appeal can be taken to the courts. 

The commission which can act quickly to fix a rate 
does not exist. The Illinois Commission is as good as 
most similar commissions, but when it dared fix a tele- 
phone rate, the company took an appeal, and in seven 
years collected about $11,000,000 to which the commission 
had ruled it was not entitled. 

Of course, the Court to which the case was remanded 
may order this money returned. On the other hand, it 
may not. The story is an excellent example of what is 
wrong with the public-utility commission. 


Jefferson and Washington 


OME weeks ago, the President wrote that he per- 

ceived no need of Federal legislation for the sup- 
pression of “ racketeering,” since it was the duty of the 
several States to deal with this form of violence and 
tyranny. Further, he objected to the use that had already 
been made of Federal legislation for this purpose. 

The President’s position has been generally approved. 
The New York Times even went to the extent of affirm- 
ing that what the President said ought to satisfy even the 
most extreme among the defenders of the constitutional 
rights of the States. 

Some months ago this Review objected to the practice 
of some Federal district attorneys of using the income-tax 
laws for the purpose of discovering violations of Federal 
and State laws which had no connection whatever with 
the tax frauds or evasions. In at least some instances the 
culprits against whom this action was taken certainly 
deserved punishment, but the practice itself involved 
possibilities which seemed highly dangerous. We are glad 
to note that the President condemned it. 

It used to be said that what could not be done con- 
stitutionally could not be done at all, but those good souls 
who insist upon short cuts to social reform have wrought 
havoc with that principle. It was they who made it 
possible for a district attorney to indict and punish, 
through a statute which was not even remotely concerned 
with the disorder, for which the punishment was inflicted. 
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This, assuredly, is not “due process” of law, but a 
most dangerous misuse of Federal power. The President 
has done well to stop it. 


The President on Public Relief 


N his message of December 2 the President makes a 

number of statements with which we will all agree, 
and not a few which invite, and even compel, dissent. We 
learn nothing new when we are once more told that “ our 
country is today stronger and richer in resources than 
ever in history.” What we should like to be told is how 
those resources can be more widely distributed. 

We know that we have more millionaires than any 
country on earth, and that the per-capita share in the 
national wealth reaches a very respectable figure. But our 
knowledge gives us small comfort when our actual share 
is about $8.59, and we have reason to fear that this is 
the last week in which our name will figure on the pay- 
roll. On the very day on which the President spoke his 
words of comfort, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reported that as compared with September, 1929, nearly 
a quarter of a million railroad workers had lost their 
jobs. And that is but one of a dozen facts which throw 
a few shadows on the picture of national prosperity 
painted by the President. 

We are quite willing to accept the President’s state- 
ment that “ economic depression cannot be cured by legis- 
lative action,” and his deduction therefrom that “ economic 
wounds must be healed by action of the cells of the 
economic body—the producers and consumers them- 
selves.” It is a principle of sane government that legisla- 
tures should not act to do for the individual, or for social 
or enonomic groups into which he may enter, what can 
be done by the individual himself, or in partnership with 
his fellows. This is true both in a positive and negative 
sense, both in the sense of actual aid, and of removing 
obstacles which impede individual and corporate action. 
Properly understood, the principle is essential to good 
government. 

But it must not be pressed too far. In face of difficul- 
ties not to be removed by individual or corporate action, 
then the State is bound to act. It evades its duty when it 
meets the situation by quoting wise saws of the general 
tenor that the State must not debase the people by giving 
them too much bread and topo many circuses—or by an- 
nouncing that economic depression cannot be cured by 
legislative action. There is a sense in which the Presi- 
dent’s dictum is quite untrue. Depressions do not cause 
themselves. Back of every depression is a human act, 
and a human act presumes responsibility, and a man, or a 
set of men, who can be called to account. And, all other 
powers failing, the State must do the calling. 

As a matter of record, both the Federal and the State 
Governments recognize the existence of obligations in this 
chapter. None have lived up to their full obligations, but 
all admit the necessity of legislation to curb the cor- 
poration and business thief, and so to equalize economic 
opportunities. Piratical practices which were customary 
in the economic world sixty years ago, must now be 
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garbed in the trappings of respectability if they are not 
to clap those who employ them into the penitentiary. We 
do not fear legislation, State and Federal, aiming at a 
larger distribution of wealth, and equalizing economic 
opportunity, nor do we ask our law-making bodies to 
go beyond their constitutional limits. But we do expect 
them to do all that lies within a just and proper use of 
their powers, to lift the burdens that now press sorely 
upon the back of the wage earner, and still more heavily 
upon the back of the man who is not a wage earner, sim- 
ply because he cannot find a job. 

The statement that “economic wounds must be healed 
by action of . . . the producers and consumers them- 
selves,” does not satisfy us. Nor will it satisfy, until the 
Government, State and Federal, has met its obligation 
by enacting, and consistently enforcing, legislation calcu- 
lated to foster a just distribution of the country’s un- 
doubted sources of wealth, to equalize economic oppor- 
tunity, and to give to the poor, as Leo XIII teaches, the 
special protection of which they stand in need. 


The Real Remedy 


N contrast with the President’s doctrinaire philosophy, 

the Hierarchy went straight to the root of the prob- 
lem in their statement issued on November 25. The 
Bishops ask us to cooperate with the State officials in 
every plan which reasonably promises to afford relief. 
They remind us once more of our obligation to give alms 
to the best of our ability, and to work to bring about 
conditions which will avert these continually recurring 
periods of unemployment which they style “one of the 
great moral tragedies of our time.” But we must go 
even beyond this, in striving to make this country a place 
in which no honest and sober man need live in continual 
fear of unemployment and destitution. 

Our country needs, now and permanently, such a change of 
heart as will, intelligently and with determination, so organize 
and distribute our work and wealth that no one need lack for any 
long time the security of being able to earn an adequate living 
for himself, and for those dependent upon him. 

That change of heart means nothing less than a return 
to the principles of Jesus Christ, and to His doctrine. 
In that return alone can we find a remedy for the wounds 
of society. 

It may not be amiss to observe that this change of 
heart must manifest itself first among Catholics, if it is 
to work a leaven for the whole country. Those who 
have, must remember that this wealth is not given 
that they may use it for selfish purposes, but that they 
may act as the stewards of God’s providence. Alike as 
employers of labor and as workers, all must be scrupu- 
lously faithful in fulfilling all the obligations of charity 
as well as those of justice. 

The evils which afflict the world today are so great that 
our hearts are oppressed, when we ask what we can do 
to alleviate or remove them. To every Catholic, however, 
the answer is plain. We can do the little that lies at 
hand, we can pray and work for a happier age, ruled by 
justice and charity, and then in peace leave the issue to 
Him who knows our needs, and hath care for us. 
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Recent South American Revolutions 


Dr. F. Larcecui 


breathing in a special atmosphere particularly 

well adapted to the growth of any rebellious fer- 
ment. The seditious movements that have lately taken 
place could moreover be viewed as a reaction of the so- 
cial reality against the fiction of parliamentary democracy, 
which is repudiated in fact, even unconsciously, by the 
very ones who proclaim it and make it the ideal of their 
illusions. 

A large group of Latin American intellectuals, many 
of the leaders of associations of students, and many pro- 
fessors in all the grades of official teaching, have long 
since. sought their sources of inspiration and culture in 
the French Revolution. They have even shown their lik- 
ing for Russian Bolshevism, not so much on account of 
what it affirms in the economic field, but because of its 
demolishing spirit. 

The ancient cult of liberty has been carried on, but 
by men who book at it as if it were a final purpose, in- 
stead of being the medium through which more substan- 
tive ends are attained. 

Not long before the Bolivian revolution, the students 
of that country were united in an association or federa- 
tion, and they intended, according to their program printed 
in a widely distributed pamphlet, to abolish all the gods 
of heaven and all the masters of the earth. The students 
who played such an important role in the revolutions of 
Bolivia and Peru were, even before the recent events, 
proud of their rebellious spirit; they exulted it in the 
paper published in Lima as the organ of the “Andean 
Renovating Youth.” This love of rebellion for what it is 
in itself was shown when the law students of Uruguay 
went into a long and purposeless strike; when the uni- 
versities of Tucuman and Cordoba were assaulted and 
captured by pupils in mutiny; and in many other school 
conflicts, such as those which occurred in Buenos Aires 
and. Rosario. 

The false idea of liberty prevailing in many Latin 
American nations could be illustrated by numerous exam- 
ples. I will mention two instances which quite graphi- 
cally depict the situation. 

The first one has never, I think, been heard of abroad. 
When the Prince of Wales was in Buenos Aires, about 
five years ago, a newspaper, the exponent of all the dema- 
gogic agitations, published a full-page picture of the 
British Prince, but gave him the long ears of a donkey. 
The editors managed to put a copy of the paper in the 
hands of the Prince; he complained bitterly of this insult, 
saying that he did not deserve it, particularly when he 
was making his visit of courtesy and friendship to the 
South American republic. “ Not even in India,” he said, 
“have those who hate England ever done anything like 
this.” As an explanation, the Prince was told that it was 
not possible to prevent incidents of this nature, because 
of the freedom of the press in Argentina; and as a rep- 
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aration he was offered, not governmental action to pun- 
ish such a license, but the mediation of a newspaper man 
more or less connected with the other paper, who would 
make a friendly request for the observance of some 
respect. 

The other instance took place two years ago. An old 
Spanish revolutionist arrived in Montevideo, and gave a 
public lecture in which he so grossly insulted the Spanish 
Royal Family that a police commissioner ordered him to 
be more heedful. The commissioner was empowered to 
act in this manner by a law enacted during the World 
War which prohibited insulting in public the heads of 
foreign States. A press clamor was immediately started, 
not against the lecturer, but against the police commis- 
sioner; and twenty-four hours later the Senate and the 
House of Deputies passed a measure to derogate the law 
without any dissenting vote. Why? “ Because ours is a 
free country,” was the statement given by an otherwise 
very cultured, respectable and eminent personality, “ and 
nobody can prevent us from insulting our own Presi- 
dent.” 

Does this not sufficiently explain why the name of 
despot and tyrant is given any President of these repub- 
lics who may have a concept of freedom more harmoni- 
ous with the rulings of law and justice, and even with 
the simple respect needed for international relations? 

Any government, no matter how liberal, must uphold 
its existence, or the notion of government in general. 
This notion is today much weakened by the general con- 
fusion of the public mind. In Latin American political 
spheres this confusion reaches such a chaotic and incom- 
prehensible condition as to create something comparable 
to what is made by cubism and futurism in the field of 
art. 

Consequently, the overthrown governments were, in 
greater or lesser degree, the representatives of different 
varieties of political classicism; while the revolutions, 
also in varied shades, were the negation of academicism 
and the denial of the principle of order, classic in art 
and necessary in politics. 

But leaving aside the manner in which they were 
brought about and the atmosphere prevailing—in Argen- 
tina, where the Conservatives have come into power, as 
well as in the other countries, where the extremest radi- 
calism has triumphed—at the bottom of all the movements 
lies a most forceful demonstration of the failure of their 
democratic parliamentary systems. 

To all of these countries might be applied what was 
written by Sefior Gabriel Maura, a son of Don Antonio 
Maura, in a book just published (‘‘ Historical Outline of 
the Dictatorship”), where a description is given of the 
political situation of Spain before the dictatorship of 
General Primo de Rivera. “ The Spanish constitutional 
machinery,” he says, “was quite worn out and useless. 
From it sprang an executive government permanently 
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handicapped by the political chantage of the opponents and 
even of the adepts; being condemned to keep all its ener- 
gies engaged in the minimum endeavor of retaining 
power.” No government so enslaved can bring forward 
any real constructive plan of action; and thus parliamen- 
tarism renders itself sterile as an instrument of govern- 
ment, to say nothing of what happens when it becomes 
the victim of passions and utopian fancies, or when it is 
taken over by clans more or less related to the Chief of 
State. 

Once this governmental inertia has set in, hostile criti- 
cism always increases, and this gives rise to divers polliti- 
cal divisions. Then it is found necessary to influence 
the results of elections in order to obtain a majority in 
parliament. This brings protests from the people, and 
the result is that the government faces only two solutions, 
both equally false to the theoretical purposes of parlia- 
mentarism: either the executive branches of government 
falsify the election results in order to rule, or the de- 
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ceived opponents go on to conquer by revolution what 
they could not achieve through the vote. In both cases 
the free will of the citizen is nullified by violence, exerted 
in the poll or in the coup d'état. 

The democratic-parliamentary system had primarily the 
defect of being based on the principle of giving the de- 
cisive power to the largest number ; and in practice it has 
found the impossibility of keeping majorities that could 
be stable, respected and recognized. 

This is the genesis and the explanation of the recent 
revolutions. The economic factor had small influence. In 
many Latin American countries the political mania has 
much more importance than questions of economics and 
welfare, because these are considered as a consequence of 
politics, and thus prosperity or hardship is ascribed to the 
government in power; and because there are legions of 
those who place all their present and future ambitions in 
political conquests, risking all on their party, which is 
more or less personalistic or doctrinaire. 


No. 70 Rue De Vaugirard 


CUTHBERT WRIGHT 


N the longest street in Paris, shortly after passing 
the Luxembourg Gardens, the visitor will notice 


an ornamental iron grille opening on a paved 
court and small cloister, before the classic facade of a 
seventeenth-century church. Relatively modern though 
the edifice in question may be, it produces an effect of 
age and melancholy which in turn is communicated to 
the narrow, somber street, the neglected garden and con- 
ventual buildings massed behind the church, even to the 
discolored campanile rising with its air of one-time Ital- 
ian sun and gaiety, blanched as if by some sight, alien 
and terrible, it had witnessed. Knowing nothing of their 
history, the passerby might well be impressed, not very 
comfortably, by this sad-colored group of buildings, and 
might ask himself: What is this church? It is the church 
and monastery of the Carmelites (Les Carmes), the cor- 
nerstone was laid in 1611 by the nuncio, Msgr. Ubaldini, 
nephew of the reigning Pope, Leo XI, in the presence 
of the Queen Regent, Marie de Médicis. 

During the next two centuries, the Carmelites, almost 
alone among the innumerable Religious Orders, remained 
strangely popular in France. In spite of their Spanish 
origin and their consistent austerity, or perhaps because 
of the charity with which they who possessed little dis- 
pensed much (it is always the case) they were extremely 
well liked by the population of the Luxembourg quarter. 
At the moment of the fall of the Monarchy and the com- 
mencement of the Terror (August, 1792) the establish- 
ment counted forty-two Religious under their prior, 
Father Ambrose de Bassonville. 

During the events I am about to describe they remained 
in their cells on the upper floors of the monastery, a prey 
to horror, but unmolested by their novel and sinister ten- 
ants below. The following day they were dispersed, and 
the Order of Discalced Carmelites ceased to exist in 
France. The old monastery on the Rue de Vaugirard 


now forms the chapel and house of studies of the Catholic 
Institute of France. Its rector, the well-known Msgr. 
Baudrillart, has his apartment in the wing beside the 
Italianate tower of Queen Mary de Médicis which domi- 
nates this sinister street. 

For it is sinister, this portion of the old “road to 
Vaugirard,” and the whole enclosure of the Carmes seems 
still impregnated with an atmosphere of sacred horror. 
What exactly took place there, in those damp corridors, 
that melancholy garden, during the awful Sunday, Sep- 
tember 2, when the black flag was suspended between the 
towers of Notre Dame and the tocsin reverberated 
through the feverish streets? For a long time the actual 
history of the Carmes that day remained in considerable 
obscurity. The studies of Georges Lendétre, and notably 
a more recent one by Cardinal Verdier, the present Arch- 
bishop of Paris, have permitted us in a measure to re- 
construct it. 

Everyone who knows a little of the history of the 
French Church during the Revolution will recall that 
from the year 1790 she was subjected to an abominable 
ordeal, thanks to the ordinance known as the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy. The latter, among other things, 
abolished the Religious Orders, sanctioned the marriage 
of priests, constituted a schism from the Holy See, and 
was properly condemned by Pius VI as “ heretical, sacri- 
legious . . . invented in the design of annihilating the 
Catholic religion in France.” 

After such a condemnation there were only two alterna- 
tives open to the French priest. Either he must take an 
oath to support the Civil Constitution, and become him- 
self a schismatic; or he must refuse, and become subject 
to deprivation, loss of goods and exile. In the interval 
between August 10, 1792, and the commencement of the 
month following, the Paris prisons were crowded with 
priests and bishops who had refused to take the oath. 
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In the meantime Verdun capitulated to a counter-revo- 
lutionary force of Germans and French emigrés, and the 
enemy appeared to be advancing on the capital. It was 
then (September 2) that Danton, as Minister of Justice, 
said to the National Assembly: “ We must create fear. 
We must dare, and again dare, and without end, dare.” 
Create fear to whom? Not to the Germans on the march, 
but to this multitude of helpless and innocent people in 
the prisons, ex-officers, women, above all the priests, the 
former pastors. Dare to do what? To commit murder. 

There are still here and there historians of genius who 
admire Danton: pace Mr. Belloc. For that matter, there 
are still people capable of extolling the entire French 
Revolution. They represent, indeed, the majority which, 
as we all know, is inevitably right. 

Imprisoned at the Carmes were exactly 160 persons, 
including the Archbishop of Arles, Msgr. du Lau and two 
brothers Rochefoucauld, Bishops of Beauvais and Saintes 
respectively. All the rest were priests, save for one lay- 
man, an ex-officer named Valfons. That Sunday morning 
they rose as usual from a troubled sleep in the darkened 
church, and shortly after noon a meal was served them in 
the same place. Suddenly there was heard a dull booming 
from some distance off. It was, had they but known, 
the cannon let off as a signal from the Pont Neuf. Im- 
mediately it was followed by the tocsin from the principal 
bell towers of the city. First one, then another, took it 
up; then they were all striking simultaneously in a clangor 
maddening, incessant . . . “ Terror is in those streets of 
Paris,” writes Carlyle, “Terror and rage, tears and 
frenzy, tocsin-miserere pealing through the air.” And he 
adds, perhaps unnecessarily: “In this Paris there are as 
wicked men, say a hundred or more, as exist in all the 
earth.” 

At about two the prisoners at the Carmes were ordered 
to go out for their exercise into the garden, which was 
at that time very large, extending almost to the present 
Boulevard Raspail on the southwest. The Archbishop 
of Arles read his Office at the far end, under a statue of 
the Virgin in a niche. The menacing sound of the crowd 
approaching could be heard from the direction of the 
Rue Cassette. “I believe,” said an Abbé with courage, 
“that the hour has come.” “ Well, mon cher,” said the 
old prelate, “let us endure it like men, thanking God 
that we can offer Him our blood in so fine a cause.” 
At the same moment, the band from the Abbaye burst 
into the garden, brandishing their pikes and crying: 
“Where is the Bishop of Arles?” In common with 
many of the victims he had knelt down to pray. His 
priests huddled around him, attempting to conceal him. 
“Let me pass,” he said, rising, “ perhaps my death will 
appease them.” And folding his arms, he advanced to- 
ward the bestial murderers, saying in the same words as 
Christ at Gethsemane: “I am he whom you seek.” 

“ Old scoundrel,” cried one, “ It is you then who shed 
the blood of good patriots at Arles?” 

“T have never done harm to anyone.” 

“ So,” said the ruffian. “ Well, I am going to do some 


to you.” 
He opened the head of the old man with one blow of 
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his saber. Spasmodically the Archbishop raised his hand 
to protect his eyes, and the hand was hewn off. Two 
other men finished him. Others amused themselves by 
firing on the priests clustered in horror near their dead 
chief. The garden was suddenly filled with explosions, 
smoke, the odor of blood. A ball penetrated the chapel, 
severed the arm of the Child Christ sculptured in the 
arms of His Mother. Then, according to the established 
tradition, a voice was heard from above: ‘“ Wait. Don’t 
kill them yet. We are going to judge them.” 

The pale face of Maillard was seen through the grille 
of an upper window. 

Instantly a table with pens and register was pushed 
into the corridor which communicated with the garden 
by a flight of six steps. Behind the table sat the organizer 
of the massacre, the Man in Gray, as Carlyle called him, 
the very image of death, assisted by Jean-Denis Violette, 
a member of the Luxembourg revolutionary section, or 
ward. Before it filed the victims, and after a judgment, 
consisting mainly of their renewed refusal to take the 
oath, they were haled by the guards to the door opening 
on the garden filled with the yells of the murderers who 
waited beneath. 

Ts the modern mind actually capable of visualizing the 
scene? We have known something of the last and most 
deadly of wars; we have read of sanguinary events in 
Russia, in Mexico; we have imagined the slaughter of an 
emperor surrounded by his family, young girls and a 
sickly little boy; but we know nothing in contemporary 
history which can match in horror these September mas- 
sacres of priests in a modern city. The ex-soldier, Val- 
fons, had witnessed frank battle and sudden death, but 
nothing like this! Conceive, if one can, the peaceful, 
conventual enclosure with its secular trees, its mossy 
fountain and encircling the six steps about fifty men, 
their faces dank with sweat, their arms, bared to the 
shoulder, red with blood, their mouths vomiting unnam- 
able imprecations of hate . . . Certain victims covered 
their faces before the sight, crying: “ Mercy! Mercy!” 
Others, more resigned, collapsed at the first blow, bent 
on a speedy oblivion. Several young priests actually suc- 
ceeded in evading their murderers and fled through the 
long garden, pursued with ghastly laughter by the assas- 
sins who wished to play with them as with mice. For all 
that, four or five, by a miraculous effort, scaled the wall 
at the end and escaped through the adjoining gardens . . . 

Should we ask, in conclusion, the real reason for this 
spectacle of cowardly hate victimizing 114 men, not a 
few of whom were good and holy, all of whom were help- 
less, the answer would take us rather far, almost perhaps 
into the realm of demonology. Manifestly, there was a 
spirit abroad in the Paris street that pale September Sun- 
day which was, properly speaking, infra-natural, lower 
than the earth, viler than mere humanity, just as the 
courage and sweetness in which the victims met their 
end, drew their strength from a force which is not of this 
world. The answer to the question may perhaps be found 
in the words of the ex-officer Valfons to his judges. He 
was not a priest, remember, but a soldier. It was by an 
accident that he had been imprisoned at the Carmes. 
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Nothing obliged him to die as he did, and it is probable 
that by a little resourcefulness he could have been 
acquitted like another officer, St. Méard, who has left us 
a dramatic account of his own experiences that day at 
the Abbaye. But when they demanded of Valfons, stand- 
ing in the midst of the heroic priests, what was his pro- 
fession he contented himself with replying proudly: “I 
belong to the Church, Catholic and Roman.” And he was 
pushed toward the door, the little door which one still 
can see, opening on to that abhorred garden at the place 
where there is now an inscription: Hic Ceciderunt ; Here 
They Fell. They were beatified in 1926 by Pope Pius XI. 


The Great Adventure in Childhood 


Kitran J. Hennricu, O.M.Cap. 

HE White House Conference on Child Health and 

Protection has completed its task. It was a gigantic 
undertaking to take stock of the needs of American 
childhood and to place on record what has been done 
for our children and what is still left to be done in the 
future. More than 1,100 experts were invited to volun- 
teer their aid. The directory of the members of the con- 
ference constitutes a veritable ‘“‘ Who’s Who in America ” 
interested in the welfare of the race. The results of the 
deliberations have appeared in a confidential preliminary 
report of some 600 pages. It was the task of the mem- 
bers attending the plenary session in Washington, Novem- 
ber 19-22, to revise, correct and improve this report to 
which several hundred mimeographed sheets were added. 
Much of what transpired during the sessions was broad- 
cast by radio and the press, but the complete report 
will require several good-sized volumes. 

What will be the outcome of this conference? It is 
hoped that it will bring about the creation of State wel- 
fare boards under the guidance of a central bureau; 
that it will make the work of public and private child- 
welfare agencies better known, better appreciated and 
better supported; and that it will at least center the 
American mind on its coming generation. Some of us 
who attended the several White House conferences held 
during the past fifteen years will remember that all of 
them were more or less fruitful. The first conference 
on Child Welfare called by Roosevelt resulted in the 
establishment of the Children’s Bureau under the De- 
partment of Labor. The next on the Training of Youth 
brought the Citizens’ Training Camps. Another one called 
by Coolidge on Outdoor Recreation did much for a 
national-park policy and the creation of tourist camping 
parks. Hence, there is no reason to fear that this last 
conference will be less productive of good results and 
that the large amount of labor and money spent will have 
been wasted. 

To enter into details about the matter covered is not 
well possible here. However, a rapid review of the mo- 
tives, principles, ideals and methods employed may prove 
interesting. 

The conference was largely dominated by utilitarian 
motives, business principles, ideals and methods, com- 
bined with the spirit of industry and commercialism so 
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noticeable in American public life by uniformity, stan- 
dardization and equality without due regard to particular 
and individual needs and requirements. Happy child- 
hood was made to mean healthy and well-educated child- 
hood—future assets to create prosperity. Yet these terms 
are not synonymous. Happiness entails more than that. 
It may well be found where health and affluence are not 
conspicuous. It is true that health and education are 
valuable, but if they are solely intended to increase 
economic production and social living they lose much 
of their importance. 

About other high values of life not much was heard, 
although they contribute much towards happiness and 
satisfaction; among these were the spiritual and emo- 
tional life of the child. The cultural background of art, 
science, music, drama, song, etc. did not receive the prom- 
inence it should have had. Too many children are pre- 
pared for and enter consumptive production and far too 
few are guided into arts and sciences that although they 
may have a market value, enrich life, do not result in 
overproduction and do not suffer from unemployment 
caused by it. Ways and means should be found to direct 
and support American youth towards that goal. 

There was a prevailing tendency to place everything 
under public education and guidance. Recommendations 
were received and considered to train leaders for the 
pre-school child. They are to relieve the mother from 
her duty of training and forming the will and character 
of the infant which is done and completed long before 
the child enters the primary school. From a biological, 
psychological and moral viewpoint, it is not without 
serious dangers to hand so young a child over to strangers, 
There can be no substitute of equal merit for a mother 
except under unusual conditions. A warning should have 
been sounded instead against the disintegration of the 
home. 

Among the causes bringing about deplorable childhood 
conditions, divorce should not have been omitted from 
the floor. Mothers should have been urged to return to 
their most important business, biological function and 
moral duty, the building up and preservation of their 
family and home. Wherever economic conditions are so 
unfortunate as to tear away the mother from her infants 
during the greater part of the day, there is something 
fundamentally wrong in business and industry that should 
be remedied by means requiring less sacrifice and giving 
greater hope for success. 

It was seemingly impossible to adapt social conditions 
to childhood’s demands and, hence, the alternative of 
adapting the child to the times was chosen. Instead of 
trying to eradicate the enemies that lurk in many phases 
of social and economic living, the protection, improve- 
ment and adjustment of the child was sought. Perhaps 
it is the best thing to try just now. Something had to 
be done. About 10,000,000 of our 45,000,000 children 
under eighteen years of age are below par. President 
Hoover, in his opening address, painted a somber pic- 
ture. He said that but 35,000,000 children were reason- 
ably normal. Among the rest are 6,000,000 undernour- 
ished; 1,360,000 have defective speech or hearing; 
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1,000,000 suffer heart troubles ; 875,000 present behavior 
problems or are delinquent; 450,000 are mentally re- 
tarded; 382,000 are tubercular; 300,000 are crippled; 
64,000 partially or wholly blind, and, 500,000 are de- 
pendent. Eighty per cent of these children are not re- 
ceiving proper care. 


Concerning the 


Witiiam H. Mc 


N affectation of contempt for the narratives of the 
A Old Testament, and especially for those of Genesis, 

is no offspring of superior modern information. 
The favorite sport of Ingersolls and Paines and Lewises 
and Darrows is as ancient as Julian the Apostate—and 
as shallow as his weakling brain. Shallower, indeed, since 
his imitators fail to notice how the march of time creates 
an inverse ratio of their credit to their vehemence. Their 
waxing zeal protests too much. The advanced student of 
the Old Testament is well aware that not one of its state- 
ments is really proved erroneous by the final verdict of 
scientific inquiry, while striking confirmations of its ac- 
curacy accumulate with every year’s research in ancient 
history and archeology. 

But apart from expert testimony, one thing is evident 
to any thoughtful observer. As year answers year with 
louder cries that history and physical science have made 
the record of the Old Testament incredible to all intelli- 
gent men, the very persistence of the falsehood becomes 
its own denial. A mass of half-reclaimd pagan myths and 
naive tribal legends never arouses serious opposition, 
whereas the Old Testament is never let alone. Now it is 
probed with a critical analysis that smothers in its own 
meticulous inconsistencies ; again it is condemned en bloc 
with flippant derision, the sciolist’s argument. But it has 
not yet been ignored. If at least the severe attacks of the 
last century had actually ruined its credit as a narrative 
of sober facts, its present defamers would let it lie in a 
forgotten grave. Their ceaseless clamor shows how well 
they know it for immortal truth. 

Not merely “left to the Jew, whose people wrote it,” 
but solemnly avowed by Christ as a portion of His Fath- 
er’s Word, the Old Testament is claimed with Christian 
reverence by Catholic and Fundamentalist alike. Both 
receive it as part of a written message of God, which 
cannot be misleading of itself. But here the ways divide. 
The Fundamentalist merits all honor for piety and con- 
scientious motive, but his assurance is born blind. He 
worships he knows not what. For him the Bible must first 
prove its own Divine inspiration and then interpret its 
own meaning. Both tasks exceed the power of any writ- 
ten instrument; and when the Bible justly fails to per- 
form either, the Fundamentalist unwittingly discharges 
both in its stead. His own persuasions become the sense 
of Scripture and the infallible word of its Inspirer. If 
the evidence of fact arises to the contrary, so much the 
worse for fact. 

From the Apostles and Fathers of the Church to her 
latest commentator, no Catholic has ever shared this atti- 
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The interest shown in the work of the conference was 
truly remarkable. At the last session more than 3,000 
guests hailing from all parts of the country were present. 
Much time was allotted to discussion and much valuable 
information was brought to light. Those who took part 
shared in an extraordinary work for the child. 


Old Testament 


CLELLAN, S.J. 


tude. What fails to stand the test of fact (I do not say, 
of opinion or hypothesis) is no true account of the mean- 
ing of the Bible. But neither has our assurance of its 
unfailing truth ever rested directly on any witness of the 
Bible to itself. Intrinsic evidence of Divine inspiration 
can never be decisive. Some external authority—objec- 
tive, final, and discernible as such—must vouch for a 
claim so unique and so tremendous. Human writing 
ascribed to a Divine Author needs His attestation of 
authorship; and, given a credential, the consequent su- 
preme authority of what is written calls further for an 
equally authentic interpreter of its meaning. Lacking 
either, our belief cannot be both intelligent and firm. 
Both we possess in the voice of Christ’s imperishable 
Kingdom, that only Church whose past and present to- 
gether form a fact in human history that is not of human 
power. She it is whose judgment, ever controlled by 
the Holy Spirit, attests the fact of His responsibility 
for the Old Testament, and (where she knows it to be 
needed) declares what He meant by its words. 

Hence the Catholic, challenged for his faith in the Old 
Testament, knows even from his earliest lessons some 
things that cannot be questioned. He knows that the 
Old Testament was written by men “ inspired” to their 
task, not by natural genius, nobility of theme, or poetic 
insight, but by a supernatural and peculiar grace of God; 
that this grace had the effect of impelling them to write, 
and of enlightening them as to what should be written; 
that (whether or not they were always aware of what im- 
pelled and guided them) they actually wrote what God 
willed to communicate, and that alone; that, since they 
thus became His secretaries, the writing as it left their 
hands could no more contradict the slightest fact than 
Infinite Truth can contradict Itself; and finally, that no 
interpretation foreign to the constant understanding of 
the Church correctly represents their meaning. These 
things every Catholic not only knows about the Old 
Testament, but knows them for a part of that inviolable 
Faith on which his own eternal life depends. 

But the Catholic knows also that he is no Fundamen- 
talist, and justly resents being challenged to prove what 
he has never avowed. What is it, then, that he is pre- 
pared to answer for? The Biblical expert can reply cor- 
rectly, but his class is not too numerous. The layman 
cannot hope to solve the average objection without risk 
of blunder. He is not very familiar with the Old Testa- 
ment, even in an English version; he may be wholly 
ignorant of its original tongue, or idioms and modes of 
thought peculiar to its writers, of the historical setting 
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of the passage propounded. Moreover, while he knows 
that some doctrines of the Church are drawn from cer- 
tain verses of the Old Testament, he knows not whether 
some other passage has been interpreted with the same 
final authority, or left to natural methods of inquiry. 
At all this hopeless disadvantage, he is challenged to 
expound an affirmation of Almighty God; and his de- 
cision will be attributed to Catholic teaching. No wonder 
that he generally has the prudence to reply as he would 
if asked for a decision in law, medicine, engineering, or 
any profession other than his own—by referring the 
inquirer to some one qualified to answer correctly. 

If at times the lay apologist forgets his limitations, 
his rashness is not always conscious. He may have been 
beguiled by certain current catchwords, without under- 
standing their exact value as principles of solution. An 
instance is the ambiguous word “ folklore.” In the Old 
Testament there is folklore, if by this we mean popular 
tradition of past events. Much of the earlier narrative 
was in oral circulation long before it was ever written; 
but its writer had the guidance of inspiration in selecting 
only what was record of fact. When, on the other hand, 
the agnostic speaks of folklore, he has Frazer and his 
“Golden Bough” in mind; he means popular legend 
having little or no basis in fact. In the legendary fiction 
of all uncultured peoples we meet with talking animals, 
such as Br’er Rabbit and his companions, and the whole 
story exists to recount their exploits. In fourteen hun- 
dred pages of the Old Testament, there are just two 
talking animals—the serpent of Eden and Balaam’s much- 
belabored ass. One was the momentary instrument of 
an evil angel; of the other we are expressly told that 
“the Lord opened the mouth of the ass, and she spoke” 
on a single occasion. No reputable commentator tries 
to evade the directness of such affirmations. They are 
not specimens of legend, but statements of fact. 

But these are miracles! Certainly, and other miracles 
are occurring today. But is it not true that sound exegesis 
avoids recourse to the miraculous, especially in the Old 
Testament? Here is another convenient half-truth. It 
is no recent invention, but a law of Catholic exegesis 
from the Fathers to this day, that no event related in 
Scripture should be explained as miraculous when a 
natural explanation will clearly suffice. The Old Testa- 
ment embodies the history of a religion, which naturally 
ascribes to God, as it were immediately, every special 
manifestation of His providence. Even acknowledged 
“signs ”’ of His purpose, and rather uncommon in them- 
selves, may be the effects of purely natural causes. Most 
of the plagues of Egypt may not have been miraculous, 
though Moses’ foreknowledge of them must have been 
so. Here is the element of truth in the principle of 
avoiding the miraculous. The error lies in supposing that 
the miraculous should never be admitted. Decision must 
rest on the demands of the text. 

Another seductive shift is the carefree disavowal of 
“ literal interpretation.” What is to take its place—re- 
course to figure? To some kinds of figure, and with due 
justification; but not to any figure anywhere. Meta- 
phors are common in the Old Testament (as in the New), 
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but the actual use of each metaphor is matter of com- 
parative scrutiny, and its presence in any passage must 
be demanded by the sense. Thus the word day in the 
first chapter of Genesis has elsewhere a recognized 
metaphorical value, and here that value is demanded by 
at least one permissible explanation. But the door is 
not so wide open to the figure of allegory. Much mis- 
chief has lately been wrought in the popular mind by 
exegetical dabblers who have hinted (without speaking 
too frankly) that certain of the early narratives of 
Genesis may perhaps be “allegories ’’—fictitious tales 
with a merely didactic aim. No accepted Catholic author, 
even the most modern, trifles with this edged tool. It 
cost the greatest Scripturist of the third century his 
equality of rank among the Fathers, and has drawn from 
the Biblical Commission a warning directed to our own 
present conditions. 

Of the fourteen decrees issued by this Commission 
since its erection in 1902, one of the most pertinent 
affirms the historical value of the first three chapters 
of Genesis. It furnishes authority for the attitudes here 
expressed on the subjects of legend, metaphor and al- 
legory. But all of the Commission’s decrees bear on 
the formation of correct opinion on the chief modern 
points of Biblical discussion. Those of my readers who 
have not the excellent works of Fr. Pope, O.P., Dr. 
Schumacher, and the late Msgr. Grannan, can at least 
possess themselves of that priceless little pamphlet, “ Rome 
and the Study of Scripture,” by the Rev. Cyril Gaul, 
O.S.B. It contains Leo XIII’s great Encyclical on the 
Study of Scripture, and all the decrees of the Biblical 
Commission, in English. These latter at least should be 
familiar to all the laity. Pius X declared in 1907 that 
“all persons are bound in obligation of conscience by 
the decisions of the Pontifical Commission on Biblical 
subjects,” and that “whoever by word or writing im- 
pugn these decisions,” apart from scandal and all other 
circumstantial effects of their conduct,” cannot avoid 
the censure of disobedience and temerity, nor, accord- 
ingly, be guiltless of grave fault.” 

And while we speak of decisions, there is authentic 
evidence that the Church does not welcome the assump- 
tion of Biblical apologetics by unqualified persons. In 
1924 the Holy Office issued stringent regulations on the 
subject of Scriptural instruction, addressed to every Bish- 
op and Religious Superior General in the Church. These 
authorities were to insist upon specified equipment and 
qualifications for every Professor of Biblical science. 
Their vigilance was to extend to discussions of Scrip- 
tural questions appearing in the Catholic press, and edi- 
tors responsible for faulty opinions were to be punished 
by removal from office. A glance at this document might 
furnish the confident lay disputant with food for reflec- 
tion. If learned and able priests must be yet far more 
learned before they presume to teach the meaning of 
the Scriptures, and careless publishers of erroneous opin- 
ions be effectively prevented from repeating their of- 
fense, it does not look as if the defense of the Old Testa- 
ment against clever and unscrupulous public adversaries 
were the duty of any one who cared to undertake it. 
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The Student Press Club 


Leo RiorDAN 


ties of our Catholic colleges was cited in “ Colleges 

and Publicity ” (appearing in AMERICA last week) 
as one reason why our institutions are not appreciated at 
their true cultural worth even by the Catholic laity, much 
less the general public. The student press club as an 
instrument by which a program of education in this regard 
could be conducted by newspaper publicity was recom- 
mended as a satisfactory (although perhaps not al- 
together equally good) substitute for an expensive formal 
department directed by experts. The present paper will 
outline the field open to the press club and the mechanics 
of the plan. 

The first essential of such a club is, of course, a faculty 
moderator able to devote an hour or so to the work each 
afternoon. His duties will be those of director-censor 
and inspiration for the group, because there will often be 
points requiring mature judgment and frequently be dis- 
couragements which would tend to chill student enthusi- 
asm. Necessity of cooperation between the various de- 
partments in the colleges goes without saying. 

A typewriter, a filing system and a scrap book would 
be the only necessary equipment for a modest start, aside 
from paper and stamps. The possibility of revenue that 
would not only cover this slight expense but realize a 
yearly surplus of possibly $200 will be touched on later. 
This would be an added incentive to the students. Such 
a sum would be a splendid addition to the college’s activity 
funds. Needless to say, the contribution in an advertis- 
ing sense would be immeasurable, for while this adven- 
ture in advertising will appeal to the student, he will 
scarcely realize the tremendous possibilities of his club. 

Personnel hardly need be discussed. The plan of in- 
cluding promising freshmen and sophomores to build for 
a permanent replacement system is fundamental to any 
college organization. With the club organized, a general 
program should be mapped out to cover the entire year. 

The immediate objective will be to get the college’s 
name in print as often as possible. This can be done by 
supplying the papers regularly with interesting, news- 
worthy items. This will, of course, be only a means to 
the real end. 

The real end will be the task of instilling in the public 
mind an adequate knowledge and inevitable appreciation 
of the cultural force the college exerts on its students. 
The most direct means is news of the classroom and those 
extra-curricular activities closest to classwork—debating 
societies, the library and literary publications, for example. 

Surely a vigorous debating society whose members 
debate topics of vital interest in an intelligent way is the 
expression of a force that geuerates from the faculty. 
Moreover, the ability of debating teams to win from other 
_ colleges is an indication that these qualities are present 
in a special and superior way. The same estimate will 
also be made of a well-edited, intelligent college magazine. 


[ ACK of adequate publicity for the academic activi- 


There is both an inner and an outer audience in the 
public to be reached—the inner the students and alumni 
and their relatives and friends, the outer (divisible into 
two groups) the general Catholic and non-Catholic pub- 
lic. While the first group of the outer audience will be 
more receptive, a persistent, well-directed campaign of 
educational publicity can reach the second group as well. 

The first practical move is contact with the papers—the 
local Catholic weekly and the secular dailies. Let the 
officers visit the editorial departments, outline their plan, 
inquire about editorial requirements, and carefully check 
on all data available. A courteous welcome is assured 
them, for newspapers appreciate the circulation value of 
such news. 

These interviews will reveal the difference in attitude 
between general college news and sports news. Explanation 
of this point will not only open an excellent source of 
revenue to the club but it will show why sports publicity 
is overemphasized—a finding reported by the poll of the 
American College Publicity Association, as quoted in 
“Colleges and Publicity.” Strictly speaking, this over- 
emphasis does not extend beyond football, but football is 
the sport generally understood in any discussion of col- 
lege athletic evils. 

The metropolitan Sunday paper now prints upwards of 
200 college football scores, and at least a third as many 
complete, if sometimes brief, accounts of games. This 
entails a staggering outlay. Why? Circulation value, of 
course. How is there circulation value in games half 
way across the country? Competition has stepped the 
tempo up but this national coverage answers a_ basic 
demand. 

Jones is a loyal X College alumnus. X plays eight 
teams, each of which play seven other teams. Naturally, 
for comparison, Jones wants the scores of X’s opponents 
in their other games. Thus the primary circle of inter- 
ests widens. Jones is also casually interested in news of 
all the bigger elevens. 

And these columns of doubtful football news that ap- 
pear daily? Firstly, football is played when other major 
sports are out of season—baseball, golf and tennis, etc. 
A sports section is a permanent feature that must be 
maintained, therefore football is stretched to fill the gap. 
Large crowds (the figures are highly exaggerated but 
substantial nevertheless) attend games everywhere every 
week. If they do, they naturally want to know daily de- 
velopments before and after these games. 

Papers secure news in two ways: reporters, and out- 
side sources—news agencies, correspondents or publicity 
departments. Regular reporters are detailed only to the 
big stadium teams nearby, while smaller local and out-of- 
town colleges are contacted with correspondents, paid on 
the basis of what is accepted. Needing dependable men, 
the papers are willing to pay for this news. This is the 
press club’s source of revenue. 
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Application to local and nearby metropolitan papers 
will secure this assignment for all home games in all 
sports. With a moderately good team playing five home 
games, in a city of any size, at least in the East, the club 
should realize from $25 to $35 per week “ home game” 
weeks and from $10 to $20 the weeks the team plays 
away. Substantial but proportionately less revenue can 
be derived from winter and spring sports. 

The press club will immediately realize that there is 
no formal section in the news columns that corresponds 
with the sports pages’ allotment to college news. Gen- 
eral college news must therefore take its chances with 
the day’s news. The club will soon be calculating on 
days when news is normally lightest and releasing items 
then. Two types of releases are at hand—daily and Sun- 
day. The latter holds greater possibilities in the matter 
of space, the former in the matter of news effectiveness. 

The club’s sources of news can be summarized thus: 

1. Faculty changes; literary or scientific productions 
of the faculty; distinguished visitors. 

2. Registration totals, size of each class as compared 
with last year; list of high schools, States, cities, etc., 
represented in the classes. 

3. Election of class and club officers; their plans for 
the year. 

4. Schedule of debates, 
academies, etc. 

5. The library, museum, laboratory, as they touch cur- 
rent news. 

6. Commencement plans; graduation exercises. 

Countless individual items will present themselves, but 
they are covered under this general outline, which, prop- 
erly developed, holds wide news possibilities. Complete 
details of the best manner of presentation cannot be 
cited here, nor could all of them be set down in a book, 
for it is a matter of the “ who, what, when, where, how, 
why” and so on, logically set down, and a “nose for 
news,” as newspaper wits often say, grows from actual 
work. 

However, a device many reporters and columnists use 
—the “ picture ”—will be particularly useful to the stu- 
dent press clubman. As he sits down to his typewriter 
with his facts before him, let him visualize three pic- 
tures: (1) a classmate who is, say, in the hospital, but 
allowed to read papers and eager to know what is hap- 
pening in his absence; (2) any loyal alumnus, somewhat 
out of touch with things; (3) any one of the large num- 
ber of prospective students, and his family, now plan- 
ning a college education for the boy who is still in high 
school and sure to be favorably impressed by news of a 
college where spirited students foster worthwhile extra- 
curricular movements. 

If with these pictures, the student reporter holds a 
sort of imaginary conversation and answers the questions 
he would be asked in an actual conversation in which he 
was telling this same news, he will omit no vital detail 
of the message and therefore produce a sound piece of 
news writing. Since most papers rewrite such items, the 
phraseology is really only incidental—the essentials being 
complete information with the facts set down in the 
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logical order of importance. Absence of any of these 
essentials usually means the item’s non-stop flight to the 
wastepaper basket. 

One warning might be given. In the eagerness to in- 
clude all facts, the club must take care not to “kill” a 
good item by including it in a general release. Thus all 
class and club elections should not be incorporated into 
one story, for while this might gain fairly large space, 
four or five separate stories submitted several days apart 
would be better publicity management. Even though the 
separate stories would be smaller, their cumulative effect 
would be greater and they would not leave a gap in the 
chain such as might result if the news sources were 
exhausted for a fortnight. The home towns of students 
mentioned should be included. 

One outline will illustrate the systematic publicitizing 
of an event. The scheduling of a debate will serve as an 
instance to show the three phases of release: (1) first 
release; (2) “follow up”; (3) advance. This skeleton 
form will distinguish them: 

1. The debating society of X College today announced 
the scheduling of a debate with Y College—time, place, 
topic, sides, etc. 

2. Members of X College debating society are care- 
fully preparing for debate with Y and hope to win fifth 
annual meeting between colleges, etc.—names of possible 
team’s members for debate “one week from tonight.” 

(A second “ follow up” a few days later could give 
actual names). 

3. X College debating team tonight meets Y—place, 
time, topic, sides, members of team, judges, etc. 

A “ first release” and a “ follow up” frequently differ 
little in the basic message. Treatment: the freshening- 
up of essential facts, the addition of some new details 
makes the difference. This is one of the fine arts of pub- 
licity. Sunday stories are usually “follow ups.” The 
“ first release” and “ advance” are better suited to week- 
day releases. 

Pictures should be used wherever possible. They are 
often more effective than a story and might be used even 
if the story is not. Coupled with a story, they serve to 
make it doubly impressive. Pictures need not entail ex- 
pense. If the subject has a studio portrait from a recent 
sitting, “ glossies,” glazed copies on white paper ideally 
suited to newspaper needs—can be secured gratis, as the 
photographer welcomes the credit line, “ photo by Jones.” 

There will, of course, be practical difficulties and dis- 
appointments which the eager press club man might not 
anticipate, but let him be assured that the knack of get- 
ting news printed will grow easier as his club advances 
in efficiency and experience. Each week will open a 
bigger and ever widening field of opportunity. 

Newspapermen are often approached by members of 
worthwhile organizations who want to know just how 
one “gets things into the papers.” It is hoped that the 
practical plan here outlined will recommend itself to 
students at those of our colleges which are now sadly 
in need of publicity. 

To a student with real zeal for his college, few more 
fruitful fields present themselves; the pen is mightier 
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than the sword or the football or the baseball bat. One 
need not dwell on the invigorating effect news articles 
will have on the various school societies. Nor is it nec- 
essary to say that regular news of the college will be 
constant reminders to the alumni and keep them posted 
on events they would attend and support, if informed and 
reminded. 


Sociology 
The Rout of the A. F. L. 


JoHN WILTBYE 
HE American Federation of Labor took it squarely 
on the solar plexus last week, when President 
Hoover announced that William N. Doak had been ap- 
pointed Secretary of Labor. 

It is a blow to the Federation. Of that, there can 
be no doubt. But if it teaches the Federation—and by 
“ Federation” I mean not its politicians but the rank 
and file of the workers—the immediate necessity of re- 
organization, with a new set of officers, and a vigorous 
common-sense program, then it will prove to be a happy 
blow. Let the Federation retain its present headless 
leadership and stick to its shifting policy of expediency, 
and within a few years none will be so poor as to do it 
reverence. 

A brief account of the steps which led to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Doak will show the low estate to which the 
Federation has come. 

The first Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson, a 
native of Scotland, was a Federation member. His suc- 
cessor, James J. Davis, a Welshman by birth, was not. 
In fact, President Harding appointed him over the vig- 
orous protest of the late Federation President, Samuel 
Gompers, who alleged that his position on such matters 
as strikes and the company union was far from orthodox. 
But a truce was patched up, and thereafter the relations 
between the Secretary, who had to please both the union- 
ists and the capitalists, were tolerably amicable—a fact 
which may not be a striking tribute to the unflinching 
orthodoxy of the views approved by the Federation. 
However this may be, the Federation, as time went on, 
began to entertain the impression that if it might not 
actually name the Secretary, its influence and advice 
would at least guide the nomination. So much is admitted 
by President Green in his comment on the President’s 
letter appointing Mr. Doak. 

“The officers and members have always believed,” he 
writes, “that the Secretary of Labor should come from 
the American Federation of Labor.” The Federation, he 
continues, is commonly looked upon as the American 
labor movement, upholding American principles, and 
authorized to speak for the American worker. Hence it 
is wholly proper that a member of the Federation should 
be Secretary of Labor, since he, better than others, 
“understands the American labor movement, and the 
thought and mind of American labor.” The Secretary 
should be a man through whom “labor could express 
its mind and its judgment upon economic and industrial 
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problems affecting the well-being of working men and 
women.” Among the members of the Federation are 
“many who meet all the political and economic re- 
quirements.” Hence it is a source of much disappoint- 
ment and regret that “someone outside the Federation 
has been selected.” 

Going back to an earlier stage, it is known that as soon 
as the retirement of Secretary Davis was made a cer- 
tainty by his campaign for selection to the Senate, the 
Federation laid its plans to choose his successor. The 
President, it is said, and probably with truth, was will- 
ing to work with the Federation, but he thought that 
its spokesmen should present a candidate named by unani- 
mous vote. Assuming this statement to be true, the 
public, interested in the genuine welfare of the worker, 
cannot understand why the Federation leaders were un- 
able to fix upon a candidate. A few weeks ago the news- 
papers carried the story, under a Washington date line, 
that the place in the Cabinet had been offered to Presi- 
dent Green, who declined it; and thereafter rumor played 
with the names of President Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers, William Hutchinson, of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters, and John P. Frey, secretary-treasurer 
of the Metal Trades division of the Federation. 

Doubtless these gentlemen were officially considered. 
However, since the President went outside the Federa- 
tion for his new Secretary, the conclusion that the Federa- 
tion failed to unite upon a candidate seems correct. When 
much was at stake, at least in the. form of prestige, the 
officials of the Federation could not sink their differ- 
ences, or throw away their ambitions. They were unable 
to join in a common attempt to secure for this office a 
man who, according to their claim, was eminently fitted 
by his Federation training to understand labor’s problems 
and to present them with force and intelligence to the 
Administration. Is that inference justified by the facts 
in hand? 

I do not attempt to answer that question. In face of 
the appointment, perhaps it answers itself. The presence 
of Mr. Doak in the Cabinet indicates, to my mind at any 
rate, that the President thinks he can safely cut loose 
from any and all affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In Mr. Wilson, the Federation had its 
own man, and in Mr. Davis, no enemy. The President 
now serves notice, in measured and diplomatic terms, it 
is true, that the wishes of the American Federation of 
Labor mean about as much to him as a courteous and 
friendly remonstrance on any topic whatever would mean 
to the Soviets. 

The deep significance of this flouting of the Federa- 
tion becomes clearer when it is remembered that every 
mid-term Administration is in the market for votes. Two 
years ago Mr. Hoover showed no inclination whatever 
to look a gift vote in the mouth, and his sails were raised 
to any wind, even to that which blew from quarters 
known to be inhabited by the Klan and other carrion. 
That his disposition—or that of his managers—is changed 
in this respect, especially after the repulse at the polls 
last November, is a proposition which the wise will de- 
cline to affirm. 
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Hence, if this mid-term Administration thinks it can 
dispense with the sympathetic support of the Federa- 
tion, for such conclusion the Administration undoubtedly 
has a good reason. It must be a good reason, a sur- 
passingly good reason, since it has dictated the appoint- 
ment of a man representing a labor group of about 400,- 
000 votes, over the protest of the officials of an associa- 
tion representing 3,500,000. Possibly Mr. Hoover in- 
nocently believes that he has given no man cause for 
umbrage. My guess, however, is that last week Mr. 
Hoover concluded that these officials did not represent 
the real workers in the ranks, and could not speak for 
them. 

Incidentally, I believe the same myself. A. F. L. 
officials cut themselves off from a vast pool of informa- 
tion when they refuse to listen to the opposition, and 
at the Boston convention, the steamroller worked more 
smoothly than a Rolls-Royce. All opposition was flat- 
tened out before it was fairly started. In the minds of 
the A. F. L. controlling politicians, every divergence from 
the official view is treason. 

As for Mr. Doak, it may be said that at the age of 
eighteen he was switching box cars for the Norfolk 
and Western in a small town in West Virginia, re- 
ceiving for his services the munificent sum of $1.30 per 
day. That was in 1900, and three years later he joined 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, a labor group 
not affiliated with the Federation. In 1916, he was 
elected vice-president of the Brotherhood. Eleven years 
later he became assistant to the president, and in 1928 
legislative representative at Washington, as well as editor 
and manager of the Railroad Trainman. In the 1928 
campaign, he was the director of the Labor Bureau of 
the Republican Party, for although the son of a Con- 
federate veteran, a native of Tennessee, and a resident in 
Virginia, the new Secretary has been active in the po- 
litical battles of the Republicans. It should be added 
that Mr. Doak is said to be a gentleman of studious 
habits and judicial temper, and that his services in 
mediating several railway labor disputes have been most 
valuable. 

For all this, however, the American Federation of 
Labor looks on him with a jaundiced eye, as upon one 
who, if not wholly unfit to fight for labor, is not so fit 
as an uncounted number of its own members. Hence 
the significance of the President’s action is plain: there 
is no plate at his table for the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Two things now remain to be seen. Will the Federation 
ponder upon the quality of its leadership? Will it co- 
operate with the new Secretary? If Secretary Doak’s 
weaknesses are those which have been stated with a 
candor not disarming by the Federation’s president, Mr. 
Green, he will need all the help he can get. 

But perhaps he should not be helped. Those of us 
who with the aid of the bread lines and a soup kitchen 
in the neighborhood survive this Valley Forge of a winter, 
will be better able to judge when the robins return. 
Hunger, it is said, sharpens the intellect. By April we 
should all be Solomons. 
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Education 


The Child’s Tenth Right 


Paut L. BLake-y, S.J. 





HE Supreme Court once remarked, per McReynolds, 

J., that the rights and privileges guaranteed under 
the Fourteenth Amendment have not been numbered and 
catalogued. We never know how many are in the bank 
until the Supreme Court informs us that we have parted 
with one, presumably ours, or have lost something, pre- 
sumably a right, or have acquired another. But with the 
child the case stands otherwise. The tale of his rights is 
told under nineteen-plus headings in the nineteen-point 
program adopted at the final meeting of the White House 
Conference on Child Protection and Care last November. 

His tenth right is to “some form of religious, moral, 
and character training.” For this concession, we are as 
grateful as the case demands. 

It is not much; it is offered in gingerly fashion, with 
one eye on the atheist in the bush, and the other on the 
man who anathematizes all popish plots and politics. But 
it is something. It might have been omitted. It might 
even have been confined to “ character training,’ which, in 
the terminology of the day, means the building of char- 
acter, having first cut loose from the process all ties with 
religion or morality. This is very much like the manu- 
facture of bricks without straw, or the study of philosophy 
quite without reference to first principles, or a course in 
astronomy which ignores the stars. 

Let not too much umbrage be taken, however, at the 
reduction of religion and morality to the tenth place in a 
field of nineteen items. Possibly the authors had no mind 
to range their points in the order of importance. The 
program as a whole is excellent. Im the Kingdom of God, 
which good men and women hope to establish upon this 
earth, we pray that “children may not be forsaken any 
more ... that no more mothers may be wronged, and go 
hungry, and be ashamed to carry their children in their 
arms.’ If all men and women who respect and love the 
child—and that means every good man and woman—will 
do whatever lies to their hand, be it a great task or (as is 
more likely) a little duty, to make this program effective, 
then we shall advance by great strides toward the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God on earth, 

It may be suggested that until recently the average 
Catholic school has not paid sufficient attention to those 
conference recommendations which concern the child's 
physical well-being, and the training of the exceptional child. 
There is truth in the suggestion. Deprived of all participa- 
tion in public funds, although performing a public service, 
the Catholic school has been so bitterly pressed to main- 
tain its very existence, that certain real, if minor, activi- 
ties may have been overlooked. The school had to gain 
a foothold before it could scale the hills. That hold has 
now been gained. We may now hope that all existing facil- 
ities will be augmented and strengthened, and that due 
provision will be made for the exceptional child. These 
provisions should not be regarded as “ fads,”’ but as 
practical necessities. 
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In fact, they are wholly in keeping with the decrees of 
the Council of Baltimore. They are in accord with the 
tenor of the Church’s law on education. The principles 
expounded in the Encyclical of Pius XI on the Christian 
Education of Youth seem to demand them. We Catholics 
know that we must take greater care of the soul than of 
the body, but the word is greater. It leaves no ground 
for any inference that health of the body may be ne- 
glected. On the contrary, proper care of the health is a 
real duty, imposed by religion. 

Now care for the child’s health is listed by the Canon 
Law among grave parental duties. Today, with the con- 
sent of parents, and authorized by the Church, the school 
assumes duties and exercises rights which belong, pri- 
marily, to parents. It would follow, therefore, that every 
school lies under a serious obligation to watch over the 
health of its pupils, to the best of its ability, and to make 
provision for pupils who are exceptional. True, it is not 
obliged to use extraordinary means. But in this day, health 
inspection, school physicians and nurses, and a mental 
clinic may, at least in my opinion, be accounted means 
that are ordinary. 

An example of what the school can do for the health 
of the child was suggested by Governor Roosevelt in a 
nation-wide speech over the radio some weeks ago. The 
Governor cited the well-known fact that although the 
tuberculosis death rate for all ages had decreased marvel- 
ously in the last thirty years, it has actually increased in 
the fifteen-to-twenty-five-year group. Now every case of 
tuberculosis can be cured, if detected soon enough. It 
presents no greater difficulties than an attack of measles 
or mumps. If, then, in the group mentioned the mortality 
rate is rising, this alarming increase can be due to nothing 
except the fact that very many cases of tuberculosis com- 
pletely escape notice gn the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

We earnestly commend this view to the Catholic school. 
Cannot every parish, burdened as it is, make some strong 
effort to protect the lambs of the flock from this dread 
scourge? 

The view that when we provide for the religious train- 
ing of the child, we do enough, is not Christianity, but 
a most abominable form of diabolism, since it flatly con- 
tradicts Christ’s great law of doing by others as we would 
have them do by us, and of doing more. Let these stern 
Stoics be threatened by loss of sight or by tuberculosis, 
and their attitude, we venture, would forthwith change. 
Many of our school groups cannot possibly establish health 
centers of their own, it is true. But in most of our cities, 
they can establish relations with the local health authori- 
ties who, as a rule, gladly welcome cooperation. 

In all that is essential, however, our schools are founded 
on the most approved principles, with which their practice 
is in full accord. In matters of secondary importance, 
the occasional failure is attributable not to lack of intelli- 
gence or of good will, but to sheer inability. The right 
which the Conference relegated to the tenth, the Catholic 
school establishes in the first place. “ The proper and im- 
mediate end of Christian education,” writes Pius XI, “ is 
to cooperate with the Divine grace in forming the true 
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and perfect Christian.” Following the Pontiff, the Cath- 
olic school protests that 

every form of pedagogic naturalism which in any way excludes 
or weakens supernatural Christian formation in the teaching of 
youth, is false. Every method of education founded, wholly or in 
part, on the denial or forgetfulness of original sin and of grace, 
and relying on the sole powers of human nature, is unsound. 

The price the Catholic school has paid for its fidelity to 
Christ is scorn from the atheist, and contempt from the 
worldly Catholic. 

But the Catholic school, its founders and supporters, 
are undaunted. They will continue to assert that no 
school, whether a kindergarten or a university, is fit for 
their children, or for any of God’s children, which fails 
to cooperate with the grace of God to form perfect 
Christians, and so work toward the immediate and proper 
end of education. Bitter experience has taught them that 
the school from which religion is excluded, inevitably 
becomes a school in which religion is derided. In the 
strong but warranted language of Pius XI, it becomes 
an “‘irreligious ” school, or “a den,” and as such must 
be condemned and opposed. 

To be an institution fit for youth, redeemed by the 
Sacrifice on Calvary. 
it is necessary that all the teaching and the whole organization of 
the school, and its teachers, syllabus and textbooks in every branch, 
be regulated by the Christian spirit, under the direction and mater- 
nal supervision of the Church; so that religion may in very truth 
be the foundation and crown of the youth’s entire training; and 
this in every grade of school, not only the elementary, but the in- 
termediate and the higher institutions as well (Encyclical on the 
Christian Education of Youth). 

An ideal? Yes, but attainable. Upon all of us rests the 
obligation to replace the irreligious school, by a system 
which steadily asserts that an education in religion and 
morality is the child’s first, and not the child’s tenth right. 


With Scrip and Staff 


R. CHESTERTON, lecturing Thanksgiving Day, 

under the auspices of AMERICA, on “ What I saw 
in Rome,” had little to say about weighty matters of 
Church and State. I wish he had opened up a little more; 
for he must have had lots to relate. Certainly when, just 
before the lecture, he was seen sitting on a (capacious) 
sofa of the Hotel Commodore lobby with Dr. James J. 
Walsh, he looked ready to communicate the real in’ards of 
the Fascist situation; and the author of forty-four genial 
books should have been deputed to cross-examine him 
the least little bit. (For more than a bit would impose 
on a man wearied by a whole nation asking questions of 
him.) 

He did point out, however, that certain features that 
are objected to by critics in the present regime in Italy 
are nothing new: they have been characteristic of Italy 
for all its known history. The municipalities of the Mid- 
dle Ages; the Rome of Caesar and Brutus were in those 
respects akin to Italy of today. And he mentioned, too, 
just the obvious thing that it takes a Chesterton to see. 

Present-day Italy, he maintained, has broken with any 
idea that the Church will ever perish or fade away. It 
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sees that the Church is there to stay; and to stay for- 
ever. Not only Italy, but the intelligent element of the 
modern world everywhere has abandoned the notion 
which was so proudly proclaimed, say at its height about 
1850, that Rome was falling; Rome was done for; Rome 
was surviving as a mere relic of the past; to melt like 
snow under the sun of enlightenment. Historians can- 
not count up all the ways in which the impending disap- 
pearance of the Church, of the Papacy, of Christian 
dogmas, has been prophesied. The World War; the 
Bolshevist Revolution; the triumph of science over faith 
were to accomplish in our own time what the Commune 
and the Masons were supposed to put through for an 
earlier generation. But the prophecy never comes true. 

The modern Italian, in certain instances, may dislike 
the Church. He may be anti-clerical. But, insisted Mr. 
Chesterton, he has no illusions left on the question 
whether she is there to stay. And the present relations 
between the Holy See and the Italian Government are 
based on the recognition of this fact; just as the rela- 
tions between the Holy See and the Italian Government 
of 1870 appeared based on the supposition that the Church 
would eventually vanish. 

Mr. Chesterton talked of what he “ saw in Rome” not 
in the sense of what the guide book or the art student 
sees when he visits Rome; but in the sense of what the 
gossips ask, when they wonder what Jack “sees in” 
Jill, to choose her to be his wedded wife. And precisely 
what he “ saw in” even the prevailing Renaissance archi- 
tecture of Rome, in St. Peter’s and all those monuments 
of a taste and style that so little suggests the mysterious 
and the infinite, was the undying vitality of the Church. 
It is the living truth that makes those styles of a past, 
almost incomprehensible, generation still live; and that 
will keep them living when many a more modern, to us 
wholly vital thing, has become obsolete. 





HE death of Cardinal Charost, Archbishop of 
Rennes, on November 7 (the same day that Car- 
dinal Mistrangelo died in Florence, of which he was also 
Archbishop), occurred only one day before the conclu- 
sion, by the action of the Holy Office, of an affair which 
his own vigilance had brought to a head but a few months 
previous, and which must have greatly grieved so kindly 
a heart. This affair, in turn, is one more witness to the 
undying vitality of Catholic truth. 

None looked forward more confidently to the passing 
of the Catholic Church than the little group who, some 
thirty years ago, attracted such attention under the name 
of Modernists: Father Tyrrell, the Abbé Loisy, the nov- 
elist Fogazzaro, and others. True, they claimed to be 
saving the Church from destruction or from decay. Nev- 
ertheless, they were sure that the Church as we know it, 
with its traditional dogma and discipline, would soon 
become a thing of the past. Writes Father Bruno de 
Solages, O.P., in the Revue Apologétique for July, 1930: 

This is one more argument that the modern apologist can write, 
not without some pride, in the chapter on the indefectibility of 


the Church and the perpetuity of the Faith. Never, perhaps, has 
a more subtle and seductive heresy grown up in the very bosom 
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of the Church. The formulas of the Faith were kept intact as to 
the letter, but little by little they were emptied of all their Chris- 
tian content under the pretense of breathing new life into them 
from the modern spirit. Even if the mass of the Faithful seemed to 
be far away from these speculations of the few initiated, would 
the select group of Catholic thinkers resist their seduction? Many 
outside the Church doubted if they would. Even some within 
the Church—and of those who wished to remain faithful—seemed 
to have lost their heads for a moment. We who are the intel- 
lectual heirs of the generation which experienced this anxiety 
cannot think of it without emotion. 


Modernism may be summed up as a wrong means to a 
right end. The end was to adapt to the requirements 
of the modern mind, with its altered terminology and its 
insistence on experience and factual verification, the 
explanation of the Faith, in the light of all the new 
knowledge which recent ecclesiastical studies, especially 
between the years 1890 to 1905, had placed at our disposal, 
in the fields of Church history, Scripture, history of 
dogma, history of philosophy, etc. Unfortunately the 
means adopted was simply to sacrifice the truth, under 
the guise of adapting it; and thereby instead of hasten- 
ing the process, to cripple it and postpone the real work 
of adaptation indefinitely. From this side-tracking of 
Catholic apologetics we suffer even today. 





U NDER the guise of wishing to reform the Church 
from within, the leaders in the Modernist move- 
ment showed a passion for pseudonyms, apparently for- 
getting that one of the most convincing arguments for 
any proposition is the willingness to identify your name 
with it. The Abbé Loisy was first known as “ Isidore 
Després,” “A. Firmin,” “Frangois Jacobé,” and 
“Jacques Simon”; Father Tyrrell as “Dr. Ernest 
Engels ” and “ Hilaire Bourdon.” Fourteen other champ- 
ions came to join this group of hidden paladins. Over 
a period of twenty years articles and books have been 
appearing, the most tenacious aftermath of the Mod- 
ernist movement, from Denys Lenain, Antoine Dupin, 
Guillaume Herzog, Goulven Lézurec, André Lagarde, 
Armand Dulac, Alexis Vanbeck, Henri Delafosse, Rob- 
ert Lawson, Alphonse Michel, Edmond Perrin, Louis 
Coulange, Paul Letourneur, and Hippolyte Gallerand. 

Some twenty-five years ago the Abbé Louis Saltet, pro- 
fessor at the Catholic Institute of Toulouse, found out 
that “ Herzog” and “ Dupin” had been helping them- 
selves generously from the “ History of Positive The- 
ology ” of the Abbé Turmel. M. Saltet began to suspect 
that this growing army of Modernists was, like Cerberus, 
several gentlemen in one. Some of their articles had 
been published in 1905 and 1906 in the United States, 
in the New York Review. 

Yet the Abbé Turmel, despite a few criticisms that 
had been made, enjoyed the highest reputation amongst 
the French clergy for his many scholarly productions. 
He denied all identity with Herzog and Dupin; affirmed 
his own orthodoxy, but did not, however, still the doubts 
of the Abbé Saltet ;—nor of the New York /ndependent 
(July 22, 1908), which still maintained that Herzog and 
Dupin were the same person as Turmel. Proofs upon 
proofs were brought by M. Saltet and by Father Por- 
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talié, S.J., but the * veil” still disguised the author of 
“ Herzog ” and “ Dupin.” 





HE question was reopened in July, 1927, when the 

Abbé J. Riviére found that “H. Gallerand” was 
a “ younger brother ” of the earlier pseudonyms. His de- 
nunciation brought a protesting letter from “H. Gal- 
lerand,” which showed an astonishing resemblance to 
well-known peculiarities in handwriting, as well as in 
thought and language to M. Turmel. Gradual conver- 
gence of testimonies showed that Turmel, despite his 
repeated and solemn affirmations of complete innocence, 
was the author of the whole series. In December, 1929, 
a formal ecclesiastical trial was instituted by Cardinal 
Charost. Despite his repeated protestations of innocence, 
Turmel was found guilty and suspended from the exer- 
cise of his priesthood on January 23, 1930. At the very 
moment of his strenuous denials, just before his con- 
demnation, Turmel sent to the publishers a second volume 
of his notorious “Catechism for Adults,” a work definitely 
attacking Christianity and propagating atheism. Final- 
ly, in two letters, dated March 25 and April 1, 1930, 
Turmel confessed to Cardinal Charost his authorship of 
the works published under all the fourteen names. His 
works were placed on the Index, and his person ex- 
communicated by the Holy Office on November 8, 1930, 
until he give formal, public proof of repentance. 





ATHER DE SOLAGES, in his comment on the 
Turmel affair, points out three conclusions that are 

not without importance for the defense of the Faith. 
First, the readiness that was shown by certain Mod- 
ernist groups to swallow M. Turmel’s mystifications and 
to scout all doubts that critical scholarship might raise 
as to the true authorship of these works. Yet it was 
these same groups who prided themselves particularly 
on their monopoly of “ scientific objectivity”; who in- 
sisted that they, and they alone, were willing to let the 
facts shine forth, to the confusion of the “ credulous.” 
Again, the army of learned adversaries of our beliefs 
was reduced, for the most part, to one single author. 
Finally, the true historic method is not of itself a 
compromising, anti-Christian procedure, but a powerful 
means for refuting the adversaries of the Faith, if used 

with loyalty to the Church’s teachings. THE PILGRIM. 


RECOMPENSE 


They laughed because she would not read the book ; 
Said she was narrow and behind the age. 
Told her there was a wiser way which took 
Good even from the foulest-seeming page. 
But it was Advent and she thought, “In four 
Swift-marching weeks He will be here. Can I 
Expect His shining Feet to tread my floor 
If I have lent my house to be a sty?” 
And He, who hundred-fold repays each one, 
Brought her for Christmas gift a tiny spark 
From the white fire that flames about His throne. 
And ever since each foul thing of the dark 
Seeing Christ’s lantern hung within her eye 
Dare not approach her, knowing it will die! 
Grace H. SHERwoop. 
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Literature 


A Room for the Poets 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


HE voice of Catholicism in English poetry has been 

strangely silent. Isolated writers have achieved dis- 
tinction; Alice Meynell is quite universally admired, and 
the star of Francis Thompson is gradually being sighted 
by critics of not too perfect vision. It is only the present 
generation that has come to recognize the baroque bril- 
liance of Gerard Maniy Hopkins, a Victorian Crashaw. 
The wistful muse slipped softly into gray backgrounds. 
Facile literary historians who depended for data on the 
literary supplements and the highly advertised magazines 
could not detect the thin stream of Catholic poetry flow- 
ing like a ribbon through wastelands. Where Poetry has 
acquired a unique reputation as the depository of modern 
song, the official organ of a new movement, the Catholic 
poet has been forced for the most part to accept the strange 
bedfellowship of the contemporary Sandburgs. He is 
yoked together with the wildest opposites and, what is 
infinitely worse, his influence, his peculiar dignity, his 
semi-priesthood, have been completely obscured. 

Now it is extremely important at a time when Catholic 
literature is struggling towards a spiritual and religious 
consciousness and towards an unfettered freedom of ut- 
terance that the poet should not be compelled to seek the 
inhospitable shelter of the common house. More than 
ever he needs a room of his own, around the corner 
perhaps from a chapel, with a crucifix over the door, but 
assuredly a room of his own. Neither the worldliness 
of the large reviews nor the bottom of a page in an 
ecclesiastical magazine can satisfy him; and while the 
advisability of a poetic alliance has always been evident 
to the apologist and the theologian, it remained for the 
energies and courage of a group of English Catholics to 
effect the rapprochement. 

The first issue of Carmina (Longmans, Green and 
Company) appeared in August. Printed by the Catholic 
Poetry Society of England under the direction of 
Maurice Leahy, it has already published enough to indi- 
cate the scope and nature of a work destined to perform 
an important intellectual mission. Numbering among the 
contributors to the first two editions Alfred Noyes, D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis, Christopher Hollis, the Hon. Evan 
Morgan, F. W. Harvey, Enid Dinnis, and Mr. Leahy, 
Carmina has begun its task of shaping and directing the 
course of the Catholic revival. The alertness of the edi- 
tors to the particular needs of the day is evidenced by 
their almost complete attention to the poets. Excellent 
articles have already been written on the Catholic Move- 
ment, Alive Meynell, Richard Crashaw and Digby Dol- 
ben. A brilliant contribution by Noyes called “ Poetry, 
Old and New” adds a masterly critical touch which, 
we hope, shall set the tone of this book of song. 

The appearance of a definitely Catholic magazine de- 
voted to poetry not only answers many objections; it 
should also stimulate tremendous, even emulative, ac- 
tivity. The remark of Wordsworth apropos the conver- 
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sion of a friend, that in his conversion England lost a 
poet, has been the accepted literary mot on the sterility 
of the Catholic as artist. The glaring injustice of the 
charge can hardly be disproved by a handful of an- 
thologies of dubious excellence. The almost general in- 
clusion of Alexander Pope, whose only Catholic act was 
reception of the Sacraments as he lay dying, whose 
friends and patrons were deists and whose philosophy was 
the nutriment of M. Arouet, is only one point of de- 
ficiency in the average collection. Moreover, it is more 
important that the modern echo of the ancient voice be 
granted a hearing in a world of strange thoughts uttered 
in incoherent monosyllables. 

It has been exceptionally difficult to drown the roar of 
the machines. Most of the contemporary lyrics have 
caught the rhythm of turbines and reflect the whir of 
motors and the clatter of wheels. The song of the an- 
cients has become a somewhat monotonous hum, and the 
infinitely delicate buzzing of fancy’s wings is lost in 
grosser sounds. 

Poetry needs a cloister. Great thoughts are usually 
uttered in a whisper, breathed softly only to devout lis- 
teners. A brawling “ Chicago” splits one’s head with 
the detonation of a calliope; to hear the elfin chant of 
“ Sister Songs ” or the fragile murmur of Emily Dickin- 
son requires perfect quiet, perfect calm. 

There must also be a similar tranquillity for the proper 
reception of Catholic poetic thought. Opinions shriek 
loudly ; scientific quacks have bawled their way into popu- 
lar notice and the hubbub of the market place has doubled 
the difficulty of presenting the spiritual. The effect of a 
poem is totally lost if the philosophical and critical back- 
ground is insufficient; the supreme eloquence of Dante, 
for instance, becomes pretty, nicely unimportant rhetoric 
in the pages of an agnostic review; the splendid allegory 
of Noyes is merely imaginative writing when its signifi- 
cance is buried between articles of the cosmic spirit, the 
upthrust of man and the sainthood of the research chem- 
ist. For Catholic poetry can never be mere journalism, 
the product of a quick reportorial knack. However con- 
crete and special either in purpose and subject, it must 
eventually reveal its essential nature in the deeper, wider 
sea of universality, in primary laws and emotions and 
thoughts with which a superficial age is absolutely un- 
familiar. And precisely because the essential note of 
Catholic poetry lies in a mysticism which must be mined 
below the surface, the poet requires more than his broth- 
er’s painstaking preparation and attendant care. 

For a Catholic tradition to flourish in a completely an- 
tagonistic age, with nationalism, pseudo-science and all- 
pervasive materialism abroad, such institutions as Car- 
mina are vitally necessary. There cannot be too many 
“carmina.” If the direct result were merely the crea- 
tion of a Catholic, or really a poetic, atmosphere, the 
foundations and even the failures of Carmina would be 
magnificently worthwhile. The feeblest chant caught in 
the hurry of life might prove an inspiration, and though 
the music be at first faulty and halting, it is not impos- 
sible that some angel of song, some future Cecilia cap- 
ture the refrain and fashion a majestic symphony. 
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Carmina is a particularly apt name. It is, after all, 
only the Christian who can sing. It is only the Christian 
who has something to sing about. For the world in itself 
has little value; if the singing of the winds and the dis- 
creet harmony of the leaves and the deep dramatic bass 
of the ocean’s roar are not manifestations of a voice, if 
they are only themselves, their own sounds, their mean- 
ingless realities, if they do not carry to the poet the 
message of an eternal beauty, what is their use? And if 
men’s loves and laughters are ashes, if the joy of earth 
is not a share of a perpetual heritage, if the sorrows of 
creatures are not divine pangs to be suffered with love 
and understanding, are not loves and laughters and joys 
and sorrows stupid things to be abandoned stoically ? 

It is the Christian who can convert creation to a higher 
purpose, who can be brother to a flower, as Assisi was, 
sister to the bird, cousin to the winds. Fire and water 
are mystical, beautiful things and the clouds are almost 
personal clouds in the smiling recognition of fellow-crea- 
tureship. To sing one must be happy or sad, and unless 
one be a Christian he cannot know either true happiness 
or a true sadness. The matchless lyric of Catullus broke 
because he had no pitch to gauge his love or measure 
the depths of his sorrow. And Shelley’s paean length- 
ened to a screech and his lamentations to a wail. 

Unostentatiously born, Carmina may become a splendid 
influence upon contemporary Catholic poetry. It is the 
ambition of many of our own poets to form an American 
Society to fulfil similar, and greater, spiritual need. The 
success of this movement towards a restoration of Cath- 
olic art depends, however, not upon the hundred Catholic 
poets who are the backbone of the society, but upon the 
poetry in every Catholic soul. 


REVIEWS 


Henry of Navarre. By Henry Dwicutr Sepewick. Indian- 


apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $5.00. 

In reading this biography and other lives of great kings, em- 
perors, painters, musicians and geniuses in general, one wonders 
whether the world would not have been better without them. 
Doubtless, Henry of Navarre was a tremendous personality, strong, 
courageous, generous, intellectually superior as a statesman and 
ruler, humane, large-hearted towards his people, advanced in his 
ideas for human amelioration, and, in the religious aspect, as 
modern, tolerant and lacking in conviction as any American non- 
Catholic modernist and Catholic moderate. He shifted his relig- 
ious adherence time and time again from the Huguenot assembly 
to the Catholic Church and back again. He was in religious pro- 
fession what the situation called for; he could chant a Calvinistic 
hymn as blithely as he could attend Mass, and be as little affected 
by one as by the other, despite the humble abjuration that he sent 
the Pope at the time he won a crown by attending a Mass and 
despite his fidelity to the Catholic service after he became King. 
But his absence of religious intensity quelled the religious wars 
that had caused chaos in France for upwards of thirty years; he 
tried to make his contemporaries believe that one religion was 
as good as another. But in that period, religion and politics and 
personal ambition and passion, and family supremacy, and feudal 
jealousies and similar threads were inextricably woven into the 
map. Henry was one of the world’s most dangerous lovers, to any 
pretty face. Hundreds of affairs could be checked up against him, 
some serious enough in his mind to inspire series of letters, some 
of a moment. Mr. Sedgwick reprints a great deal of this corre- 
spondence, most of it sentimentally silly, and records quite a 
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number of his amorous falls. One begins to feel that Mr. Sedg- 
wick considers this phase of Henry as serious history, and for 
that reason one hesitates to recommend the biography too strongly 
to those who possibly might argue that a King can do no wrong 
and might be imitated. In other respects, Mr. Sedgwick is not a 
sure exponent of Catholic belief and expression. He sometimes 
twists Catholic belief, sometimes stacks the cards against Church 
influences, speaks of the worship of the Blessed Virgin, asserts 
that tyrranicide was applauded in Rome and Spain, and the like. 
However, he is open-eyed to the villainy of the Huguenot. And 
he does sincerely try to be fair in his balancing of the rights and 
wrongs of a Europe divided into Catholic and Protestant. His is a 
living, brilliant biography of the Henry who could make himself 
so beloved. This Henry of Mr. Sedgwick will linger long in the 
memory of the reader. fe & a 


The First Instruction of Children and Beginners. By Rev. 
Josern V. TAHON, Missionary of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Translated from the French by E. V. B. M. and edited with an 
Introduction by the Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Company. $1.25. 

Taking as his thesis that the modern method of teaching cate- 
chism to little children by way of memorized formulas and short 
questions and answers is not the traditional Catholic system, the 
Rev. Joseph V. Tahon has prepared a brief but interesting inquiry 
into the catechetical tradition of the Church. Carefully insisting 
that his whole discussion is about the teaching of Christian doc- 
trine to beginners, the author maintains that until the Reformation 
the only way used or even known was the narrative or historical 
method; that is, by a presentation of the facts of sacred history 
and then the drawing out from these facts of the doctrinal elements 
of religion. Ignorance, Father Tahon maintains, indifference, leak- 
age, irreligion and immorality are the results of the memory method. 
Doctrine was for the first time presented in the short question and 
answer form for the use of common people and children by the 
Hussites. Luther’s catechetical system is criticized in the light 
of psychology, of pedagogy and experience. On the other hand, 
the Summa Doctrinae of St. Peter Canisius is instanced as typical 
of the old Catholic tradition. Out of this a very brief catechism 
was arranged for polemical purposes for adults, and to counter- 
balance the propagation of false ideas among the lower classes 
by Protestant catechisms. By an unfortunate pedagogical blunder 
this instrument of polemics of Canisius was gradually put into the 
hands of the little children in the schools, thus generating a most 
unsound method of presenting religious doctrine to little ones. 
The author’s conclusion is that the “ little ones” need the milk of 
doctrine—the stories of Holy Scripture according to the method 
of St. Augustine and the earlier apostolic teachers. Father Tahon’s 
treatise is most thought-provoking. Those who have to do with 
the religious instruction either of the young or of prospective 
converts will find the volume very practical and suggestive of a 
fruitful method of initiating them into Catholic belief. W.I.L. 





Realism in Romantic Japan. By Miriam Bearp. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

Read the first chapter of this book and if you do not pro- 
nounce it delicious, lay down the volume as one not written for 
you. But if it delights you, the inimitable chapter on the Im- 
perial Hotel, as neat a bit of Horatian satire as one may meet in 
a long search, will charm you yet more; and if you wind your 
way through the twenty-five chapters into which the volume is 
divided, many a similar touch will soothe or tickle you. To a 
former resident of Tokyo, this book is a solace for nostalgia; 
to the prospective tourist, it is worth a shelf of guidebooks. The 
title is admirably chosen and is lived up to consistently through- 
out. The author’s residence in Japan, though not lengthy, was re- 
plete with intimate experiences both realistic and esthetic, if not 
romantic, and she had both eyes open all the time to the delight- 
ful incongruities and disconcerting clashes to be witnessed daily 
among a people as practical as Yankees and as mystical as Cas- 
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tilians. Both sides of the Japanese character are well drawn, 
though the author is too sane to make pretense of probing it to 
the bottom or even deeply below the surface. The book is frank- 
ly journalistic, not only in manner and method but also in some 
of its openly avowed sources. But it is journalism at its best 
and often rises to the plane of real literature. Where one might 
expect depths to be sounded, as in the chapter on education (“ The 
Mind Makers”) and on religion (“ Buddhist Modernism”) the 
journalistic character becomes all too evident. It is, moreover, 
a little nettling to see the most sacred terminology of Catholicism 
applied to Buddhist and Shinto worthies and rites after the manner 
of older Japanese-English dictionaries compiled by Victorian 
rationalists. Nor is it a little strange to note the seemingly as- 
siduous avoidance of any allusion to Catholic activities and in- 
fluence in a land which made its first contact with the West 
through the Apostle of the Indies and where native Catholics 
maintain today every grade of social and academic activity, ex- 
cept an efficient bureau of publicity. M. McN. 





Columbus: Don Quixote of the Seas. By Jacos WaAsSER- 
MANN. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $3.50. 

In this book we are presented with a Columbus who was a 
dreamer, but a dreamer who lived his dream. Hence, the sub- 
title, “ Don Quixote of the Seas.” Unfortunately the author at 
times seems to forget that he is dealing with a genius, and genius 
is often not far removed from madness. Historians today are 
agreed that Columbus was often impractical and fantastic in 
some of his notions, but too often Mr. Wassermann sees the 
“madness” in the man rather than the genius. This is particu- 
larly true when he is considering the religious side of Columbus’ 
nature. He cannot appreciate the sound piety underlying it. The 
reason for this latter fact is that Mr. Wassermann, when writing 
of the Church or anything connected with it, usually does so 
with his tongue in his cheek. This attitude is especially obvious 
when he treats of the way the Spanish governed the newly dis- 
covered lands. That they made errors in their administration, 
and even wilful errors cannot be gainsaid; that, however, was 
not because they were Catholics, but in spite of it. Although the 
author maintains that Columbus was neither a navigator nor 
an observer, he cannot but admire the explorer’s intrepidity in 
venturing into the unknown in frail and often unseaworthy ships. 
In spite of the prejudices displayed in it, the book may serve as 
an antidote to those too-highly whitewashed lives of the Ad- 
miral. Notwithstanding the fact that we are not told much that 
is new about Columbus, the book is interesting and well writ: 
ten. The translation has been done skilfully and there is a copi- 
ous index. It is attractively bound. W. C. S. 





Bridges. By KATHERINE Briécy. Atlanta: The Bozart Press. 
$1.50. 

By her avocation of critic of the poetry of others, Miss Brégy 
has been disciplined, or has rather disciplined herself in the ap- 
praisal of poetic perfection. Her critical prose works are keen 
and balanced in their judgments; they appreciate the best in poetic 
effort, and only the best. She has evidently been a harsh critic to 
herself in her own poems, for she seems to have discarded many 
poems published in magazines when she selected the relatively few 
poems included in this volume. With two or three exceptions, these 
poems are superbly fine. They are not trite in undigested thought 
and banal expression, as are the poems of minor poets; they are 
firm and sculptured and polished, they are finished with the stroke 
of mastery, they are smooth and serene, as are the works of a 
major poet. Adapting one of her own lines, “the curve of beauty 
is the curve of strength,” the strength of these poems is their 
beauty ; and their beauty is their strength. Wilfrid Meynell singles 
out for praise “ The Smiling Lady.” But “The Sword,” “ Temp- 
tation,” “ Cowardice,” and several more are also worthy of rank 
among the best poems of the year. Miss Brégy’s “ Bridges” is 
the sort of book that one finishes to the last page, and that then 
one begins to read again. F, X. T. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For the Home Library.—To the fertile mind and prolific 
pen of the popular writer, the Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J., we 
are indebted for the latest exposition and defense of Our Lord’s 
kingdom on earth, “ Christ’s Own Church” (Kenedy. $1.50). Tak- 
ing the Apostles Creed as the basis of his various chapters, 
Father Scott discusses the history and dogma of the Church, 
bringing in, by way of digression, an immense amount of interest- 
ing material in moral and ascetic theology. Not all the articles 
of the Creed are touched upon, nor is every phase of those treated 
adequately gone into. But there is enough to acquaint readers 
interested in the Church, whether Catholics or non-Catholics, with 
her credentials and to satisfy the most critical searcher after truth. 

The dramatic story of the North American Martyrs is briefly, 
graphically and most entertainingly told, especially in a way 
that will appeal to young readers by Mrs. Thomas Concannon in 
“White Horsemen” (Herder. 90c.). As usual, the data for the 
story of these seven heroes is drawn from the famous “ Jesuit 
Relations,” but the author by her own splendid stylistic qualities 
adds to its tragic charm. The chapters that make up the sketch 
were first published in serial form in the Far East on the occa- 
sion of the Martyrs’ beatification five years ago. The recent 
canonization makes their re-publication most timely. Jogues and 
Brébeuf stand out in the fullness of their zeal and bravery, and 
special emphasis is laid on the distinguished part played by the 
two laymen martyred on American territory in the furtherance 
of the French missionary efforts. 

There is, as Brother Leo says in writing the preface to “An 
Interpretation of Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven” (Ben- 
ziger. 64c.), which Sister Mary De Lourdes Macklin has pre- 
pared, no such a thing as “one interpretation of any literary 
masterpiece.” For this reason Sister De Lourdes’ study has its 
own value, and it will be read with interest by students of Francis 
Thompson’s magnificent lyric in conjunction with the earlier 
studies of Fathers O’Connor and LeBuffe. The author writes not 
only sympathetically but enthusiastically about her subject, but 
it is probably a little too much to describe “The Hound of 
Heaven” as “the greatest poem in the English tongue and the 
greatest ode of all time.” The addition of the poem on a folded 
sheet attached to the inside back cover makes it more than usual- 
ly easy for the reader to follow the interpretation through its 
various chapters. 





Mostly Unorthodox.—The Hale lectures for 1929-1930, given 
at Western Theological Seminary, were by Burton Scott Easton, 
and have been published under the title “ Christ in the Gospels” 
(Scribners. $1.75). Modernistic in tone, the author discusses the 
background of the Gospel narrative and the person and teaching of 
Christ. The author assumes the priority of Mark as a source for 
Matthew and Luke, and the existence of “Q,” is skeptical of the 
miracle stories recorded by the evangelists; teaches a develop- 
ment in the consciousness of Christ regarding His person and 
mission; holds that “the student of Jesus’ acts can put very little 
dependence in the statements of the Fourth Gospel”; etc. Almost 
any Catholic scholar will recognize at once the historical and 
dogmatic fallacies of the lectures. 

Just how much real theology is being preached from Protestant 
pulpits today is a mooted question, judging by a number of the 
announcements of sermons appearing in the daily press. In “ The 
Message of the American Pulpit” (R. R. Smith. $2.00) Lewis H. 
Chrisman offers a compilation of excerpts from sermons particu- 
larly as they touch the Bible, sin, evolution, sex problems, inter- 


national relations, and kindred theological questions. In part his 


book is made up of quotations, in part of analysis of sermons, and 
in part of an interpretation of pulpit utterances. The selections 
cover a wide range of preachers and topics. The practical value of 
the volume is considerably minimized by the absence of any index. 

“The Coming Religion” (Macmillan. $2.25), by Nathaniel 
Schmidt, essays to prognosticate the future of religion. Broadly 
liberal in its assumption of what religion is and divorcing it en- 
tirely from the supernatural, the author is led into vagaries which 
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are not surprising. There is lack of logical thought and absence 
of real scholarship. We are told, for example, and quite dogmati- 
cally, that “ geology has shown that the earth is at least a hundred 
million years old,” that “archeological remains have borne testi- 
mony to mammalian races bridging the chasm between the most 
gifted animal and the least developed human being of today,” that 
“only the development of animism made a direct revelation pos- 
sible and a cult necessary,” etc. “ The Coming Religion” is to be, 
according to the author, a new type of religious fellowship, inde- 
pendent of any religious organization or authority, or of the 
acceptance of any articles of faith, “a Republic of fellow workers.” 
The volume is really a plea for atheism. 





Religious Studies—While from time to time considerable 
publicity is given in the daily press to the mission activities in 
distant lands of various non-Catholic denominations, Catholics as 
a rule have little acquaintance with the work of their Church in 
foreign fields. Desiring to visualize by maps and graphs the 
lessons that the Vatican Missionary Exhibition, during the 
Jubilee, brought home to those who were privileged to visit it, 
Dr. Robert Streit, O.M.I., has compiled “Catholic Missions in 
Figures and Symbols” (Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith). It contains a wealth of information on Catholic mis- 
sionary endeavor, and is a handbook that was long needed to 
stimulate the mission spirit among American Catholics. At the 
outset we are told that 57,255,200 square miles is the area cov- 
ered by the mission trail of the Church; and as for souls to be 
reached, Asia alone is clamoring for reapers who will gather 
into the Catholic Fold its 907,000,000. Withal, the Catholic 
Church with its 305,000,000 members is at the pinnacle of the 
religious life and thought of humanity. She counts more mem- 
bers than any other single religious organization, and what is 
more, they are bound together by a unity of government and doc- 
trine that the others lack. 

By translating Dr. Martin Grabmann’s “Introduction to the 
Theological Summa of St. Thomas” (Herder. $2.00), Dr. John 
S. Zybura has added one more volume to his splendid studies 
making for the popularization of the Angelic Doctor. The volume 
is in part a history and in part an exposition of the structure of 
the “Summa.” On this account it has an appropriate place in 
courses in the history of philosophy and in introductory courses 
to the study of St. Thomas and, in fact, Scholastic philosophy 
and theology generally. As the translator notes in his preface, 
“This introduction is neither a mere abstract nor an apology 
of Thomism. It is a scientific history and practical treatise enab- 
ling us to realize what the theological ‘Summa’ is, to appraise 
it at its true value, and to study it with the greatest possible 
profit.” 

On the assumption that religion and science have historically 
always proven themselves antagonistic, and on the further as- 
sumption that both religion and science have seen the error of 
their way in our contemporary civilization, Chester Forrester 
Dunham makes a plea in “ Christianity and A World of Science” 
(Macmillan. $2.00) for a harmonious blending of the two in 
the future. The critical reader will recognize the falseness of 
the assumptions and the weakness of the case the author presents 
as the basis of his suggestion. From a religious angle the volume 
is one-sided and abounds in half-truths. It is implied that magic 
and animism are the basis of religion. Many of the time-worn 
calumnies about Catholicism are trotted out by the author, and 
there is a good deal of liberalistic and modernistic theology in 
the author’s presentation even of Protestant Christianity. 

The minutes and record of the New York Conference of the 
Christian Unity League held in the fall of 1929 make up “ The 
Inequality of all Christians before God” (Macmillan. $2.00), to 
which Peter Ainslie writes the introduction. In reading the papers 
and the discussions one is struck, on the one hand, by the good 
will and yearning towards church unity which the participants 
in the Conference manifest, and on the other by what seems to 
be the real futility of their discussions because of their failure 
to get down to the fundamental differences that divide the sects. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editgrs are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department, 


munications, 


For the Lepers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Each year at this time the holy missionary nuns in charge of 
the Catholic leper colonies stretch out eager hands to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith for an alms which will brighten 
Christmas for their poor charges, the lepers. The only general 
appeal the Society ever makes is for them. The alms given to the 
Leper Christmas Fund are distributed impartially among all the 
leper asylums. 

Your readers may be moved to help us respond to this appeal 
for the poorest of Christ’s flock—‘ The remnants of humanity.” 
An alms directed to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
(Diocesan Office or National Office) will help many a self-sacrific- 
ing nun to spread Christmas cheer among those whose lives are in 
the hopeless grasp of leprosy. The address of the National Office 
is as follows: The Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 109 
FE. Thirty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 

New York. (Rr. Rev. Mser.) WiLittaAM Quinn, 

National Director. 


“ Destitution and Delinquency ” 


To the Editor of America: 

I am indebted to you for a copy of the issue of America for 
November 29, containing the editorial, “ Destitution and Delin- 
quency,” apropos the report of the Committee on Dependency 
and Neglect to the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Your commendation of the report and penetrating 
comments on it are highly appreciated and will have wide in- 
fluence. I do not think there could be a better diagnosis of the 
state of mind of some philanthropists than your characterization, 
“whose intellectual perception of the evil he wished to remove, 
was blurred by the emotional tears through which he looked upon 
the need.” 

If the conclusions and report of the Committee result in focus- 
ing public attention both on deeper study of the whole problem 
and on the restraint of the “ dead hand,” they will have abundantly 
justified the long labors of the Committee. Such supporting public 
opinion as your admirable editorial is calculated to help build, will 
greatly help to translate the recommendations into effective policy. 

New York. Homer Forks, Secretary, 

State Charities Aid Association. 


Stabilizing White-Collar Employment 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Thanksgiving evening we listened to a debate on Unemployment 
Insurance, presented over the radio by students of Fordham Uni- 
versity and the College of the City of New York. Afterwards 
we had an interesting discussion as to the relative merits of the 
affirmative and negative sides. 

Speaking from my own experience as a self-supporting business 
woman (at least I have been for eight years until the present 
depression occurred), I am indeed in favor of some form of Un- 
employment Insurance, but I believe the burden should be borne 
chiefly by the employers, either alone or in combination with the 
State; for they are obviously in a better position to finance, regu- 
late and distribute fairly the future means to alleviate the uncer- 
tainty of employment. 

If industries and enterprises of all kinds see fit to replace men 
and women with machines, etc., are not the manufacturers and 
purchasers of machines receiving the longest period of profitable 
dividends derived therefrom, and at a terrific cost to the social 
and economic readjustment of humanity? 

Another project that seems to have been given but slight con- 
sideration in the list of unemployment antidotes to be adminis- 
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tered, is that of a permanent centralized employment bureau in 
every large center, of skilled vocational guidance, non-sectarian 
in spirit, where actual statistics could be daily assembled and 
conditions more fairly analyzed. 

As most office workers can confirm, we are required to pay a 
sum equal to a full week’s salary as a placement fee to employment 
agencies to be paid during the first three weeks (some agencies 
give only two weeks’ time for payment), and ten per cent of any 
amount earned in a temporary position. 

Surely with the money accruing from this placement fee, one 
good organization (instead of hundreds of hit-and-miss arrange- 
ments) could finance a plan to give the office worker some benefit 
in service. At present some agencies attempt to reduce by a 
few dollars the salary of the applicant for the benefit of the em- 
ployer, in order to offer a concession. If the employer would pay 
half the amount of the fee, it would subtract considerably from 
the burden of those who niust distribute a salary of, say, from 
fifteen to thirty dollars weekly over a variety of immediate needs. 
In these uncertain times there is always the added dread of re- 
maining at work only a few months and going through the same 
expense and adjustment all over again. 

A central, high-grade (not necessarily municipally controlled) 
agency, with a membership fee and branches in convenient sec- 
tions of the city, planned with some degree of sympathy for the 
problems of the employe, such as arbitration, facilities for han- 
dling great numbers of applicants promptly, etc., would fill a 
great need in the larger cities of America in lieu of the seeming 
impracticability of labor-union affiliation. This need has apparently 
been met for every type of worker with the exception of the so- 
called white-collar class and those employed in a domestic capacity. 

New York. M. B. 


New England’s First Nun 
To the Editor of America: 

The persistence with which historical myths survive is a con- 
stant wonder. One of the hardiest in point of endurance is “ Fanny 
Allen, born November 13, 1784, first woman of New England 
birth to become a nun.” Fortified by an attractive portrait of 
Ethan Allen’s daughter, this fable starts out on a new lease of 
life as one of the “features” supplied by a syndicate catering 
to the wants of a number of our Catholic weeklies. These thumb- 
nail historical notes serve a good purpose in exciting popular 
interest in our annals, but so desirable a result is frequently frus- 
trated by their inaccuracies—the present case for instance. If the 
compiler of the statement had checked up on his dates and details 
he would have found that New England had several famous nuns 
among her daughters almost a century before Fanny Allen was 
born. The oldest Community of women Religious in North Amer- 
ica is the Ursuline Monastery, founded in 1639, at Quebec. In the 
list of itc illustrious members can be found these names: Mary 
Ann Davis (Mother Mary Benedict), born 1680, at Salem, Mass., 
and professed in 1700. She was the first Ursuline of English de- 
scent to be received at the Quebec Monastery. Esther Wheel- 
wright (Mother of the Infant Jesus), born at Wells, Maine, 1696, 
joined the Ursulines in 1712. Dorothea Jeryan (Mother St. Jo- 
seph), born in Massachusetts in 1705, died at Quebec, 1759. All 
these were Indian captives, rescued by missionaries, and had even 
more romantic stories than the convert daughter of the Revolu- 
tionary War hero. 


Boston. D. X. 


Doctrinal Books Needed 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Is there any organization or society known to AmeERIcA readers 
that would supply our Sisters with instructive literature suitable 
for non-Catholics, ignorant and indifferent Catholics, and Catholics 
eager to learn more about their religion? 

Those of our Sisters who are doing parish visiting and rural 
mission work would be grateful for such free reading matter. A 
hope bred of the perusal of your Communications column leads us 
to trust that our appeal will not pass unnoticed. 

Duluth, Minn. Corpus Curistr1 CARMELITES. 

















